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From the Banks 
of the Kidron 


By HORACE R. WEAVER 


OnE of the most inspiring and thought-provok- 
ing areas in the world is found in and around the 
Kidron Valley. In walking around this valley on 
a recent tour of Palestine, I was greatly impressed 
by how compact biblical events and scenes were 
—how small was the stage on which the great 
drama of life was played. 

Let me describe an area of less than a square 
mile—an area which is bounded on the east by 
the mile-long ridge known as the Mount of Olives 
and on the west by a portion of the Holy City. 
The center of this area is cleft by the historically 
laden Kidron Valley. The Brook Kidron begins 
a little over a mile north of the northwest corner 
of Jerusalem, where it then flows in a southeaster- 
ly direction. Just east of Jerusalem the Brook 
runs parallel to the city walls, separating the 
Mount of Olives from the slopes leading to the 
City of David, till it joins the Hinnom Valley and 
eventually empties into the Dead Sea almost 
4,000 feet below Jerusalem. 

During most of the months of the year, the 
Brook (Kidron) is dry. However, the banks are 
green with grass, and Bedouins pasture their 
flocks there. Colorfully robed Arabs pitch their 
nine-poled goat-skin tents here in the same way 
that Abraham and Sarah did over three thousand 
years ago. Grazing was good, and water was 
(and is) found at the artesian spring of Gihon, 
which fed the Brook Kidron. The slopes today 
are beautifully terraced, and olive and fig trees 
prosper in the well-cultivated sections. 

As one stands on the bridge spanning the Brook 
Kidron, opposite the northeast corner of the city 
walls of Jerusalem, a wonderful panorama pre- 
sents itself as one looks to the south: On the east 
Olivet, the Garden of Gethsemane, and the Hill 
of Offense; to the west are the Golden Gate of 
Jerusalem, Caiaphas’ house, Gihon (“virgin’s”) 
Spring, Hezekiah’s tunnel, and Gehenna. All this 
and more in an area less than a square mile! 

Let us get a feel for this sacred area by touring 
it in imagination: 

The eastern slopes of the Kidron rise till they 
form the mile-long Mount of Olives range. From 
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this mount one can see in the south the hills of 
Jesus’ Bethlehem (five miles away) and of Amos’ 
Tekoah (eleven miles); to the east the Dead 
Sea is clearly visible (twelve miles); Bethany is 
but a mile and one half east; four miles to the 
north is Gibeah (Saul’s first capital) , with Bethel 
and Anathoth in clear view; to the west is the 
plateau with Jerusalem about 2,500 feet above sea 
level. 

From this vantage point Jesus meditated on the 
past and present history of his people. Here he 
wept over Jerusalem which knew not “the things 
that make for peace.” Strangely enough, in the 
summer of 1956, heavy artillery was located on 
the Mount of Olives—defense against those who 
still have not learned the things that make for 
peace! Here Jesus was believed to have ascended, 
and one wonders if he would not leave the area 
of artillery again were he to walk the Mount of 
Olives today. Surely his lament over Jerusalem 
would reappear on his lips. 





A view looking south over the Kidron Valley, showing 
the east wall of Jerusalem. The Mount of Olives and 
Gethsemane are just to the left. 














In our meditations we recalled the Pilgrimage 
Psalms (Psalms 120 through 134) and felt how 
strangely pertinent the words of Psalms 122:6 
were: “Pray for the peace of Jerusalem!” “Jeru- 
salem” probably meant “place of peace”; but in 
Jesus’ day and ours (with a no man’s land carved 
out of bombed houses and bound by barbed-wire 
fences) it is a place of destruction. 

Across the stones of the Mount of Olives, Israel’s 
first great king (David) fled barefoot to escape 
the sword of his own son Absalom (2 Samuel 
15:30), who was attempting to become king. The 
stones cry out yet that David was a great king, 
but he was a failure as a father—he never dis- 
ciplined nor taught his child the way in which he 
ought to go. It is very likely that Uriah and 
Nathan trod the same pathway to Jerusalem to 
face David in his sin with Bathsheba. Nathan’s 
words still linger: “You are the man.” 

We find that the Mount of Olives witnessed 
Solomon’s apostacies a few hundred feet farther 
south. There he built altars (for his many wives) 
to other gods—Ashtoreth of Sidon, Molech of Am- 
mon, and Chemosh of Moab (1 Kings 11:5-7). 
Rabbinic thought has always condemned Solo- 
mon’s apostacies and his violation of monogamy. 
In the fact of his having but one son, Rehoboam, 
it has seen a judgment of God for his evil prac- 
tices. 

Between this sacred spot, known as the Mount 
of Olives, and the Brook Kidron is the lovely 
Garden of Gethsemane. It is now divided into 
three sections memorializing the events of the 
last week of Jesus’ life. The Armenians maintain 
a lovely garden, as do the Russian Orthodox with 
their tall “needle” trees and their Church of 
Mary Magdalene. The Franciscans maintain a 
beautiful “Garden of Gethsemane,” with flowers 
of unusual types growing in profusion. Here are 
also eight ancient olive trees, some of which are 
claimed to be as old as Jesus’ time. It was a thrill- 
ing and at times a chilling experience to “walk 
today where Jesus walked” and feel his presence 
there! 

The rocks on which Jesus prayed “not as I will, 
but as thou wilt” are housed in a very beautiful 
and inspiring Church of All Nations. I greatly ad- 
mired the steeple of this church—it has a tall 
cross, with a deer facing the cross at its base. It 
is symbolic of Psalms 42:1: 


As a hart longs 

for flowing streams, 
so longs my soul 

for thee, O God. 


The interior of the Church of All Nations is 
darkened by use of heavy, dark-blue stained-glass 
windows so that bright sunlight never falls on the 
interior. It is a lovely setting for deep meditation. 
Three lovely mosaics over the chancel add greatly 
to the devotional atmosphere. Mosaics in the ceil- 
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A view from the east wall of Jerusalem, showing the 
Kidron Valley in the foreground and the Church of All 
Nations in the center. To the left is Gethsemane. 


ing portray angelic beings watching, caring, guid- 
ing, and praying for Jesus as he decides to do 
God’s will regardless of the outcome. 

I was shocked, at first, when I noticed my five- 
year-old daughter, Chery] Elaine, standing by the 
rocks, singing “Do Lord, Oh do Lord, Oh do re- 
member me.” Then I began to hope that her 
prayer (in song) would be fulfilled. 

My wife and I felt that our experiences at 
Gethsemane were the most inspiring ones of our 
trip. We felt the presence of the risen Lord 
challenging us, as even he was challenged, to 
drink the cup—to do the will of God. 

The ancient olive trees may well have wit- 
nessed Christ’s agony in the Garden, the be- 
trayal of Judas, his arrest by the Temple guards, 
and the Crucifixion on Calvary across the Kidron 
Valley. 

There are three places on the Mount of Olives 
held to be the site of Jesus’ Ascension: the high- 
est and most northerly one is the Viri Galilaei. 
Inasmuch as it rests on some ruins of Herodian 
structures which existed in Jesus’ day, it can 
hardly be the place. The second is where the 
Russian Orthodox Church, with its great Tower 
of the Ascension, is constructed. The third is 
where the Mohammedans have their Chapel of 
Christ’s Ascension—built over what they claim 
to be a rock containing the footprint of Jesus as 
he left this earth for heaven. 

On the slopes between the top of the Mount of 
Olives and the Garden of Gethsemane is the love- 
ly Pater Noster Church, with the Lord’s Prayer 
appearing on its walls in thirty-five languages. 
The prayer in the language of the American 





















Indians caught my eye. It is thought that Jesus 
taught the Lord’s Prayer here. The church houses 
a stone on which the Lord’s Prayer was scribbled 
in Aramaic (the language of Jesus) during the 
first years of Christianity. 

Just beyond the Mount of Olives is Bethany, 
with its memories of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. 
Coming from Bethany Jesus would have passed 
through Bethphage (“house of figs”). One re- 
members that there Jesus obtained an ass to ride 
triumphantly into Jerusalem. He would have 
ridden from Bethphage down a very narrow (six- 
foot wide) road near the present Garden of 
Gethsemane, down the banks of the Kidron to 
the Brook, then on up to the Golden Gate in the 
walls of the Holy City—about a one-mile journey. 

The Golden Gate took one directly into the 
Temple area. The Muslims assured me that, al- 
though the Golden Gate is cemented up now, it 
“will be opened at the Second Coming of Jesus.” 

Looking southwestward from our bridge over 
the Kidron, the first thing to catch the eye is the 
city wall of Jerusalem—turned to the old-ivory 
color of medieval masonry. Many centuries of 
varying types of masonry are evident. 

The first gate was the Golden Gate, which 
Jesus entered on Palm Sunday. Behind these walls 
in Jesus’ day was Herod’s Temple. This glorious 
but unfinished structure had been erected on 
Mount Moriah (a rock about 51 feet by 40 feet) 
where Abraham had intended to sacrifice Isaac 
and which Solomon used for sacrifices. On this 
spot now stands the Mohammedan mosque—the 
“Dome of the Rock.” 

The Temple area covers about thirty-four 
acres. Christians are permitted to enter and see 
the sacred rock. It is, however, protected by tall 
iron grillwork erected by Crusader kings to pre- 
vent pilgrims from chipping it for souvenirs. 

Nothing remains of the three Temples (Sol- 
omon’s, Zerubbabel’s, and Herod’s) except the 
fifty-two-yard stretch of limestone blocks from 
Herod’s outer wall—the Jewish “wailing wall,” 
now on the Arab side of Jerusalem. 

The Temple area brings to the mind’s eye such 
pictures as David, who brought the ark of the 


The Church of All Nations in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Notice the cross and the hart on the top of the church. 





covenant to Jerusalem; Solomon and Hiram of 
Tyre making and executing plans for the erection 
and dedication of the Temple; Isaiah’s. vision 
of the holy God; Jeremiah’s Temple address 
(chapter 7) ; and Ezekiel’s dreams of the centrality 
of the Temple in the community life (40 through 
48). Here Jesus was made a Son of the Law at 
twelve and might have been shown around the 
Temple by his priest-kinsman, Zechariah (father 
of John). Here Jesus preached. 

Again, from our vantage point on the bridge 
over the Kidron Valley, the northern walls of the 
city are nearby. In Jesus’ day the Tower of 
Antonia would have loomed above the city walls 
on the outside of the north walls. As we looked 
from this tower into the Temple area we were 
reminded of how King Herod and Roman officers 
used to watch Jewish activities within the Temple 
area. Herod renamed this ancient fortress-palace 
“Antonia” in honor of his friend Mark Antony. 

Here, at the Tower of Antonia, Paul made his 
defense (Acts 21 and 22). Tradition holds that 
Jesus was brought here before Pilate. (Some 
scholars, however, believe that Jesus was tried by 
Pilate at Herod’s palace, which is located at the 
west wall, just south of the Jaffa Gate.) 

If tradition is right, Jesus was brought to (not 
into) the Tower of Antonia and was judged at 
“Gabbatha” (John 19:13), the fifty-foot-square 
pavement used as a parade ground for Roman 
cavalry and for the approach to Pilate’s hall of 
judgment. To have entered the tower would have 
made the Jews unclean for the approaching Sab- 
bath and Passover. 

Pierre Vincent has excavated thirty feet below 
the present level of the street and has found under 
the Church of the Dames de Scion part of this 
pavement (Gabbatha). I could easily see in the 
pavement stones an ancient gaming board which 
had been chiseled there by (Roman?) soldiers. 

This pavement was buried by debris when 
Titus destroyed Jerusalem in a.p. 70. Years later, 
a Roman “Ecce Homo” arch was erected over the 
(buried) Gabbatha where Jesus, with a crown of 
thorns on his head and a reed for a sceptre, had 
been presented to the Jews: “Behold, the Man!” 


Looking from Gethsemane toward the east wall of Jeru- 
salem, with the Golden Gate in the background. 
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(“Ecce Homo”). The Roman Catholics refer to 
this as the second station of the Via Dolorosa. 
The first station being the condemnation of Jesus 
by Pilate at the Tower of Antonia. 

Each Friday afternoon at three o’clock a pro- 
cessional is led by Catholic priests on the Via 
Dolorosa starting at the Tower of Antonia. The 
processional ends at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, whose construction was begun on 
order of Helena about 325. 

This so-called “Gordon’s Calvary” may well 
have been the actual sight of Jesus’ death and 
burial. Recent excavations (1955) have un- 
covered a large meeting place and early Chris- 
tian mosaics there. We do not know exactly where 
Calvary was located. When archaeologists can 
locate precisely where the north wall of Jeru- 
salem was, this question may be answered. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre houses six 
different Christian groups for worship. A four- 
teen-foot hillock called Calvary forms what we 
might call the chancel of the church. A grotto 
under the Jacobite Church of the Syrians (a part 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) contains 
tombs similar to those used by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. Jesus may have been buried here, and a 
stone (like a millstone) rolled in front of the 
tomb and sealed. 

Again, standing on the bridge over the Kidron, 
our eyes move southwest—past the Golden Gate, 
which leads to the Temple, and come to rest on 
the “Virgin’s Fount,” originally named “Gihon.” 

I walked down the thirty steps (formed on 
debris of the centuries) to the spring and found 
the water quite cold on this hot summer day. 
Women were filling their water jugs (as they 
did three thousand years ago) from the water 
in which boys were bathing and goats were 
watered. 

We learned that men and women take alternate 
turns for baths: men in the morning, women in 
the afternoon; next day, women in the morning 
and men in afternoon. Women also wash their 
clothing here. With goats and sheep caring little 
about sanitation, the spring is a “smelly” place, 
and its waters not too inviting to Westerners! 
My wife refused to put her hands in the water 
although it appeared quite clear and clean due 
to the fine intermittent spring that feeds it. 

Around 2,000 s.c., a forty-foot shaft was sunk 
from the top of the rock to a cave which acted as 
a reservoir for the spring. Probably General 
Joab (King David’s nephew) a thousand years 
later climbed this shaft to secure entrance into 
the enemy-held Jebusite Jerusalem and thus gave 
King David his capital (2 Samuel 5:6-8). David 
ordered that here, his son (Solomon) should be 
anointed king of Israel as his successor, at the 
hands of the prophet Nathan and the priest Zadok 
(1 Kings 1:33-45). 

At this same spot, on the west banks of the 
Kidron, King Hezekiah ordered (about 703 B.c.) 
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that a tunnel be dug through the rock to carry the 
spring’s water to a pool (Pool of Siloam) within 
the city walls. Thus he secured water for Israel 
during the siege of Sennacherib (701 B.c.). So 
Hezekiah’s famous tunnel was dug—1,777 feet 
through the rock—and the famous inscription 
(which describes how the workmen accomplished 
their task) was chiseled in the rock. I was asked 
by an Arab if I would like to wade from Gihon’s 
Spring through the 1,777 foot tunnel to the Pool 
of Siloam. I declined the pleasure. 

A short distance south of Gihon’s Spring, the 
Kidron Valley is joined with the Hinnom Valley. 
This intersection bounds the southeast section 
of the city of Jerusalem. In the days of Manasseh, 
child sacrifice and other evils were practiced 
here until Josiah’s Deuteronomic reform (621 
B.c.). Young Josiah broke down the idols and 
altars to Asherah and Molech and burned them in 
this valley (2 Kings 22 and 23). The place was 
then “unclean” and became the village ash heap. 
Garbage and debris were brought here and 
burned. Hence, “Gehenna,” as a place of torment 
and evil, was later translated from the Greek as 
“hell” (compare Mark 9: 43-48). 

Below the juncture of these two valleys (Kid- 
ron and Hinnom) is another pool, “En-rogel.” 
Here Adonijah attempted to be made king by the 
priest Abiathar and General Joab (1 Kings 1:9), 
at the very same time that Solomon was anointed 
king just a few hundred yards north of them at 
Gihon’s Spring. You can almost feel Adonijah’s 
fear as the words of Solomon’s celebration vibrate 
down the valley: “Long live King Solomon” (1 
Kings 1:39). 

Much of the eastern slope of the Kidron Valley 
(directly opposite Gihon Spring and south of it) 
is covered with ancient tombs, some falsely 
claimed to be those of persons like the apostle 
James. 

The dirty, squalid little village of Silwan lies 
on the east at the junction of the Kidron and 
Hinnom valleys and partakes of the nature of the 
valley below it—Gehenna, the village ash heap. 
Many of its inhabitants live in the caves once 
used as sepulchres. Here, too, lepers once lived. 

What wonderful events were enacted near or 
on the banks of the Kidron! Nomadic patriarchs 
with their sheep and goats; capture of Jerusalem 
for Israel at Gihon’s Spring; King David fleeing a 
rebellious son; Solomon and his brother Adonijah 
jockeying for political leadership; erection of 
Solomon’s temples to foreign gods; Nathan bear- 
ing ominous news to his king; Hezekiah’s long 
tunnel; countless thousands of pilgrims crossing 
the Mount of Olives for Passover festivals; Jesus 
as a boy seeing Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives; Jesus agonizing in the Garden, lamenting 
over Jerusalem, riding over Kidron Valley in his 
triumphal entry; and then Jesus’ arrest. What an 
important part religious history has played in 
this area on the banks of the Kidron Valley! 

















The Family Sanctuary 


By ANNA and HARLAN WAITE 


Here is an excellent resource for the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series unit, “Make Your Home Chris- 
tian” (pages 35-48). 


THE white paper napkins neatly laid out for the 
Whites’ breakfast one morning had a new look. 

Linda, aged 9, was the innovator. In her church- 
school materials, which she enjoyed using by 
virtue of her mother’s encouragement, she had 
discovered an appealing table grace that was new 
to her. This would make such a nice surprise for 
the family! Linda watched for her chance to get 
to the typewriter undetected. After an extended 
session of hunting and pecking, each napkin 
carried the table grace all typed out for each 
member of her family. Now they could learn it 
together. 

In addition to saying grace at mealtimes, the 
Millers hold morning devotions before they get 
up in the morning. Four lively youngsters come 
tumbling into bed with Dad and Mom. There 
they sing, read from the Bible or The Christian 
Home, or share a story that one of the children 
has found in a church-school book. 

It is so important to all of them that no one 
wants to give it up. However, Mom and Dad are 
just about floored by the children’s continued 
growth and are resolved either to change the 
place or buy a king-size bed! In any event, this 
family will keep on with its worship. 

Happily, these examples of family worship are 
not isolated. Granting widespread indifference to 
religious values and large-scale neglect of de- 
votional practices in the home, there is neverthe- 
less an increasing number of families trying to 
achieve significant and sustained worship pat- 
terns in their homes. This comes, in part, out of 
discussion in church-school classes, explorations 
in special interest groups, and encouragement and 
guidance from our pulpits. 

In this article we are sharing the experiences 
of eight flesh-and-blood families (using fictitious 
names) in the hope that they might stimulate and 
enlighten others who are in search of a firm core 
for creative living. 

Factors that lead families to include worship 
in their daily lives are many and varied. Among 
these, parental concern for children rates high. 
Mrs. Fisher expressed the sentiment of all in 
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saying that “the greatest contribution parents 
can make to their children is a Christian home in 
which they can live and grow.” According to these 
parents, this means helping children to seek dis- 
tinctively Christian answers to their questions, to 
experience the reality of prayer, to appreciate and 
effectively use the Bible, and to form creative 
patterns for gaining solutions to their problems. 

Worship enables every individual to feel very 
personally that God is a living and real presence 
who provides both challenge and support for his 
children’s growth. Furthermore, as a teen-ager 
sensitively observed, worship at home gives a 
chance for the experiences of worship at church 
(Communion was mentioned) to carry over into 
daily personal and family affairs. Finally, in the 
experience of our eight families, the unity it 
brings to the family circle gives worship at home 
a place of central importance and a high degree 
of priority in the daily schedule. 

A recent conversation with a self-styled ag- 
nostic afforded us an important insight into the 
significance of family devotions. This man de- 
scribed his agnosticism as due not so much to an 
active doubt concerning the existence of God as 
to the neglect of such disciplines as would give 
him assurance of God’s personal reality. He was 
skilled in the disciplines of the scientific research 
laboratory and ventured to support certain scien- 
tific hypotheses which are beyond present proof. 
Furthermore, he even offered a suggestion as to 
why certain phenomena occurred, thus involving 
himself in the scientific equivalent of theology. 
Yet, in his honesty, he could not commit himself 
as to the reality of God, simply because it was 
outside his field. 

The question this poses is a highly significant 
one. Can we Christians, who are necessarily in- 
volved in many disciplines and who affirm that 
discipline leads to discovery and assurance, af- 
ford to neglect the great central discipline of wor- 
ship which brings God into our “field”? Further- 
more, if worship is such a significant discipline, 
can it be fully rewarding of insight and power 
without persistent and thorough-going daily prac- 
tice in the family circle and in our private devo- 
tions? 

Worship does more, however, than simply help 
us to appreciate and experience the reality of 
God and to discover the spiritual resources for 
life. It also leads us to recognize spiritual values 
in the so-called secular aspects of human ex- 
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“The greatest contribution parents can make to their children is a Christian home in 


which they can live and grow.’ 


perience. If, on the one hand, the agnostic does 
not experience God because he has not discovered 
him, many a scientist, on the other hand, testifies 
to new discoveries of God because he has ex- 
perienced him. God may be perceived by the 
religiously sensitive person wherever he has 
eyes to behold him. Worship in homes and in 
chapels of Christian churches develops this kind 
of “sight.” 

True as this may be, however, families cannot 
escape the encounter with many annoying dis- 
tractions in their complex lives. Ruth Fisher is in- 
vited for her first date when the family is sup- 
posed to have its customary worship time. Marian 
Adams suddenly reminds her mother that her 
school dress is not ironed: “Well, we'll just have 
to forget about devotions this morning, I sup- 
pose.” Ted Brown has a special committee meet- 
ing at school; but since he forgot to tell the family 
last night, no one was ready for morning prayer 
time when he had to leave. 

Even if we had all the time in the world, what 
would we do? Pop is embarrassed to use the 
prayer he learned as a kid and lacks: confidence 
to strike out on his own. Johnny is too young to 
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understand many of the Bible readings. On top 
of that, Dottie is getting to be pretty good at the 
worship of boys, which just comes naturally. 
However, she’s at a loss to know what to do 
about family devotions. 

This could be anybody’s family. As a matter of 
fact, this is a composite of our eight families, all 
of them busy, and most of them with several 
children with a wide range of age. A time for 
worship didn’t just happen—it was won out of 
careful planning and self-disciplined, happy co- 
operation. Methods and materials had to be dis- 
covered. These were found, however, as families 
set up their programs, let their needs stimulate 
their search for resources, and trusted their 
accumulating experience to help enrich their pro- 
cedures. 


RESOURCES 


One important resource conspicuously present. 
in each instance was the church school. The lit- 
erature for the children and accompanying sug- 
gestions for parents were frequently used in 
planning worship experiences at home. The Chris- 
tian Home was another ample source of materials. 














Parent-teacher counseling, classes, and discus- 
sion groups also proved to be important factors in 
successful family worship. 

A clue as to what constitutes a well-rounded 
and satisfying worship service for the home is to 
be found in the variety of devotional practices 
employed by these families. Reading, singing, 
discussing, praying, creating, and evaluating are 
used at one time or another. 

Reading is almost universally a part of the 
planned worship period. The Harris family likes 
to take ten minutes for each member to read 
quietly. Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
(see page 37) is used by the children. Jack, 
aged 15, uses the youth devotional publication, 
Power. A varied selection has been used by the 
parents, including titles from the series of “Great 
Devotional Classics’ and A Testament of De- 
votion by Thomas Kelly. They then share what 
seems most important to each one. 

Several families read selections from the Bible 
suggested by the church-school lessons. Some- 
times one person reads the entire passage; at 
other times, the portion is read in unison, or 
responsively, as it seems appropriate. In some 
instances, church-school teachers have helped the 
children plan these, with a division of reading 
responsibility for use at home. 

Poems, stories, litanies, and other useful re- 
sources are to be found in the lesson and supple- 
mentary reading materials prepared for each 
curriculum unit and available for home use. 

The Christian Home is the chief resource for 
the Fishers. However, the family has learned to 
adapt and supplement the daily devotional ma- 
terials provided in it, and they often extend dis- 
cussion of the ideas presented. With all four chil- 
dren actively involved, their responses are keen 
and their sharing lively. 

The use of music is widespread, though it 
varies from use as a table grace to the singing of 
hymns used in church school. The Fishers and 
the Whites not only sing familiar hymns around 
the table, but also learn new hymns. Ordinarily 
this is accomplished around the piano, though the 
Whites learned “The God of Abram, Praise” while 
on a vacation trip in their car. 

Discussion plays a very important part in the 
devotional life of the Browns. In sharing their 
feelings of gratitude, Ted, Dottie and Sharon 
talk over, for example, the helpful things their 
teachers have done for them. As a result, they 
have learned to thank their teachers for appre- 
ciated assistance which otherwise they would 
have taken for granted. 

Through their discussion of the application of 
Christian principles to life, they have become 
more sensitive to the needs of others—a lonely 
fellow student needing friendship, a child with 
muscular dystrophy, a youngster from a poverty- 
stricken home, a child of another race. This in- 
creased sensitivity is expressed both in prayer 








for such persons and in concrete acts of friendship 
and help. 

Prayer is another universal in family worship. 
A schoolmate acts smart, so Marian Adams (aged 
10) prays “not to get mad at her.” At the same 
time, Marian’s older sister, Pat (aged 15) prays 
for more patience and better relations with 
Marian. Such prayers as the above, revealed 
in an interview, were uttered originally in silence; 
indeed, silent prayer proves many times to be 
an occasion of deeper heart searching than is 
possible on a vocal level. 

Often the prayers are spoken. Sometimes they 
are a sequence of sentence prayers offered by 
several members of the family; sometimes a longer 
prayer is offered by a designated leader. 

Printed unison prayers are often used to ad- 
vantage. Generally they are found in the church- 
school literature for the pupil. However, The 
Book of Worship and The Methodist Hymnal have 
a large number of suitable prayers for older 
children, youth, and adults. These should never 
be permitted to become a crutch or a substitute 
for more personal, spontaneous prayer. 

Three values of unison prayers are apparent. 
In the first place, the family finds a new di- 
mension of unity in a prayer thus shared. Sec- 
ondly, the use of these prayers introduces us to 
a wider range of concerns than would be likely. 
were we relying purely on our own inclinations. 
In effect, we are entering into the sensitivity and 
insight of another person who shares with: us 
through the printed page, and our spiritual 
breadth increases. In the third place, we are led by 
great souls whose prayers have been preserved 
for our enrichment. Our concepts, our language 
skill, and our capacity to express the more subtle 
aspects of our spiritual life grow and deepen, 
and our own spontaneous prayers become more 
richly laden with meaning. 

Embarrassing but true is the story of Jackie 
Hill, whose father was accustomed to offer thanks 
for the family at mealtime. Day in and day out it 
was the same—uttered rapidly, without any sense 
of meaning, and a bit under his breath. His voice 
had little expressiveness, and the words usually 
ran together. One day when they were visiting 
another family, Jackie bowed his head, waited a 
moment, then raised it to find everyone else eat- 
ing. He turned to the host and asked, “Aren’t you 
going to mumble?” 

In contrast, consider the genuineness of the wor- 
ship experience of the members of the families 
sharing this story with you. Think of the fulfill- 
ment awaiting children and parents alike who 
recognize their spiritual need and are trying to 
live at the growing edge of life in fellowship with 
God. 

These have committed themselves to the pa- 
tient, persistent practice of family worship. They 
are seeking God’s guidance, his adequacy, his 
personal presence in the family sanctuary. 















“God Calling Yet” 






By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


IN case you have often wondered how God calls 
leaders and prepares them to help him, there is 
a significant story lying behind the words of 
hymn 185 in The Methodist Hymnal. 

Whenever your congregation stands, singing 
the stanzas of “God calling yet! Shall I not hear?” 
then see in your mind’s eye a German mystic 
named Gerhard Tersteegen. The date will be well 
over two hundred years ago, and the poor man has 
been utterly puzzled about whether to follow 
Martin Luther’s theology or that of the Reformed 
German group which leaned toward many of 
John Calvin’s ideas. 

After five years of agonizing perplexity Ter- 
steegen cut loose from both and wrote “a covenant 
between himself and God,” signing it with his own 
blood. Eventually he gave up his silk-weaving 
business and turned his home into a refuge for 
multitudes of sick and spiritually troubled per- 
sons until it came to be known as “Pilgrim’s Hut.” 
His own life became strangely blessed in helping 
others, both in Germany and Holland. He wrote 
many hymns. John Wesley translated one of them, 
and Jane Borthwick later translated “God Calling 
Yet! Shall I not Hear?” 

Tersteegen’s years of uncertainty are an au- 
thentic part of his preparation for leadership. It 
is fascinating to find so many Bible leaders doubt- 
ful and reluctant, saying in quite modern lingo to 
God: “Who? Me?” Consider Moses stuttering in 
surprise: “But what good would I be to you? 
Hear how I stammer!” Or consider Isaiah’s ex- 
planation: “Woe is me! For . . . I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips!” Or Jeremiah’s 
moan: “I am only a youth.” They sound almost 
like our Lord’s parable of the wedding feast 
where everybody began to make excuse. (“Earth’s 
pleasures shall I still hold dear?” Those new 
acres! Those new yokes of oxen! That new bride!) 

Peter, on the other hand, was not reluctant 
but overeager. His preparation seemed always 
to be through trial and error. His three denials. 
Then his three affirmations. Next his three com- 
missions: “Feed my sheep!” 

But let Peter go upon his housetop to pray, and 
the Lord knows that poor Peter. is still unpre- 
pared for the men already en route to his front 
door. So the next lesson is that vision of a sheet 
let down from heaven, full of all the animals no 





Miss AppLecaRTH is an author and lecturer. Her most re- 
cent book is Twelve Baskets Full (Harper and Brothers). 
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orthodox Jew would eat; yet a Voice kept telling 
him to rise and eat. He is so pious! But the voice 
is so persistent: Rise! Eat! And again it is repeated 
three times. 

And then that dramatic knocking downstairs, 
with the Voice announcing: “It’s quite all right, 
Peter; I have sent them!” Imagine his consterna- 
tion at finding Romans. For Romans were Gen- 
tiles, and how on earth could a good Jew sleep 
under a Gentile roof and eat at a Gentile table? 
But Cornelius had been praying too, the record 
says! And that part of the preparation for trying 
new ways of living is inescapable. 

Paul, on the other hand, was prepared by 
obstacles: “A wide door for effective work has 
opened to me, and there are many adversaries.” 
And that settled it. He walked straight through 
those doors, as if “forty lashes less one” were 
nothing much, nor imprisonment, nor stonings. 
“I die every day!” he said gently. “For me to live 
is Christ.” This was his personal preparation, his 
shield and buckler, his whole armor. 

Mark’s was still a different story. Two times he 
rather cowardly ran when the going got rough; 
once on the night when soldiers came to arrest 
our Lord; much later, when he left Paul in the 
lurch when mission work in Asia Minor grew 
dangerous. Paul was so annoyed that he and 
Barnabas parted company; but Barnabas had a 
perfect name for restoring a backslider, for it 
meant “Son of Consolation.” And he took Mark 
with him, in spite of Paul’s irritation. It was 
exactly the preparation this young man needed: 
a land-of-beginning-again, a second chance. Paul 
later wrote to Timothy: “Get Mark and bring him 
with you; for he is very useful in serving me.” 


MAGNIFICENT CONQUESTS 


So God prepares us for leadership through 
overcoming obstacles, giving up our small-town 
parochial prejudices, and starting all over again. 
The whole history of Christendom is a nineteen- 
hundred-year record of such misgiving and such 
magnificent conquests of fear in moving straight 
ahead, facing the music, mastering the know-how. 

Martin Luther is frequently quoted. “Before 
every great opportunity, God always gave me a 
great trial,” he wrote. And this trial of his was 
heroic. We still have his prayer: 

“O Thou, my God: Do Thou stand by me against 
all the world’s wisdom and reason. O, do it! Thou 






must do it! Yea, Thou above must do it! Not 
mine, but Thine is the cause. For my own self, 
I have nothing to do with these great and worldly 
lords. I would prefer to have peaceful days, and 
to be out of this turmoil. But Thine, O Lord, is 
this cause; it is righteous and eternal. Stand by 
me, Thou true eternal God! In no man do I trust. 
All that is of the flesh and savors of the flesh is 
here of no account. God, O God! dost Thou not 
hear me, O my God? Art Thou dead? No! Thou 
canst not die; Thou art only hiding Thyself. Hast 
Thou chosen me for this work? I ask Thee how I 
may be sure of this, if it be Thy will; for I would 
never have thought, in all my life, of undertaking 
anything against such great lords. Stand by me, 
O God, in the name of Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, 
who shall be my Defence and shelter, yea, my 
mighty fortress, through the might and strength 
of Thy Holy Spirit. God help me. Amen.” 

Here is uncertainty enough, but dawning cer- 
tainty enough to meet it. 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 

Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also... 

There came that startling moment in the trial 
scene when the cardinal legate thundered at 
this mere monk: “The Pope’s little finger is 
stronger than all Germany! You expect your 
princes to take up arms to defend you—a wretched 
worm like you? I tell you, No! And where will 
you be then?” 

“Then, as now,” cried Martin Luther, “in the 
hands of Almighty God.” 

This is our faith tremendous. And in the say- 
ing of such valiant sentences lies the true prepara- 
tion for service. Mary Slessor may have been too 
timid to cross a street in Scotland (and this, long 
before automobiles!) yet eventually she was 
brave enough in Africa to live for thirty-eight 
years among savage men and face savage ani- 
mals in the jungles where leopards lurked. 

“I did not use to believe the story of Daniel in 
the lion’s den, until I had to take some of these 
awful marshes, and then I knew it was true. Many 
times I walked along praying: ‘O God of Daniel, 
shut their mouths.’ And He did. My life is one 
daily record of answered prayer. For physical 
health, for mental overstrain, for guidance mar- 
velously given, for errors and dangers averted, 
for enmity to the Gospel subdued, for food pro- 
vided at the exact hour needed, for everything 
that goes to make up life and my poor service, I 
can testify with a full and often wonder-stricken 
awe that God answers prayer.” 

The chieftain of Mary Slessor’s tribe heard 
an outside official scoffing at the idea that one 
small Scottish woman could be a judge and 
change such a troublesome tribe: “But, sir, in 





estimating the power of this woman, don’t forget 
to estimate the power of this woman’s God.” 

Standing on the promises of God, Mary Slessor 
did the impossible. And there is no lack of God’s 
power to prepare each of us to face what needs 
to be faced, trusting him to give the proper 
word. Rather recently a Quaker in Russia was 
teaching school with forbidden refugee children 
in her class, knowing perfectly well that the 
penalty for discovery would be imprisonment and 
heavy punishment. The day came when the 
police did arrive, cruel and blustering: “How 
come you dare teach these low-down little for- 
bidden brutes?” they growled. She prayed with 
her heart breaking for the fate of both these | 
pupils and herself, and then found herself saying 
gently to the police: “But I have been teaching 
them for over a year! How come you failed to 
discover this earlier? I believe I ought to report 
your failure at headquarters .. .” 

“Lady! Lady!” They begged in terror and 
tiptoed silently away. 

There is, of course, an ABC of preparation: 

Affection enough to love others more than 
oneself; 

Bravery enough to take the first bold step; 

Concern enough to continue to the bitter end. 

The real fact is that preparation is only bitter- 
sweet; a hard-gay mixture of testing and triumph, 
of keeping everlastingly “at it” and with an 
equally perpetual letting-go of uncertainties. Like 
the little lame girl crying: “Look, Ma, I’m danc- 
ing!” For in the trying, we succeed. In the prac- 
tice, we perfect ourselves. 


God calling yet! And shall I give 
No heed, but still in bondage live? 
I wait, but He does not forsake; 
He calls me still—my heart, awake! 














This worker, a Baptist minister when off duty, forgets 
about his food as he becomes engrossed in the inspir- 
ing words of the speaker. 


Wuen the lunch bell rings in the overhaul shop 
of Capital Airlines at the Washington, D.C., Na- 
tional Airport, employees reach for their Bibles 
and food at the same time. 

The noise of repair work and machinery dies 
down as the men gather in a corner of the huge 
room to eat and pray. 

Designed to bring more religion to everyday 
life, the program of daily devotions was origina- 
ted by mechanic Robert Pandolfi (he is pictured 
to the immediate left of the guest speaker in the 
group photo). He in turn got the idea from a ma- 
chinist friend in Philadelphia who conducted a 
similar program. 

Members of the group take turns with the 
opening prayer. Then another member reads 
from the Bible for fifteen minutes. The balance 
of the time is spent discussing the meaning of 
the words. 

Once a week pastors from near-by churches, 
and other persons in the religious field, are guest 
speakers. 

Not all employees of the shop take part in the 
devotions, but the group is growing larger every 
day. Some men who snickered at the “Holy 
Joes” when it first started now take an active 
part in the devotions. 

Capital Airlines’ officials are enthusiastic about 
the program, saying it has increased both morale 
and efficiency of the workers. 
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The guest speaker has the undivided attention of the 
employees in the engine overhaul shop during their 
noon-hour devotional. 


Noon-Hour 





Devotionals 


By HAROLD J. FLECKNOE 


Photos by the author 
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NOW IS CHRIST RISEN... 


Christ is risen! Hallelujah! These words will echo around the world this 
Easter season. They will be said in many tongues. They will be sung by thou- 
sands of voices. Churches will be filled and overflowing. Chancels will be 
banked with flowers. Hearts will be full as this, our greatest Christian festi- 
val, is celebrated. 

Even those who deny the divinity of Christ will notice a swell in numbers in 
the congregation. Some will ask, “Was Jesus the Christ?” Some will say with 
the Roman soldier who officiated at the Crucifixion, “Truly this man was a 
son of God!” : 

The Resurrection is the central doctrine of the Christian Church. The Church 
has proclaimed this doctrine since its beginning. Men and women through the 
ages have testified to its validity. Christians today affirm its truth. 

How do they know? What assurance do they have? It is a matter of faith. 
Men and women have met Christ in the way, even as Paul did. They have had 
their lives transformed. They have felt Christ’s presence near in every ex- 
perience of life. They have drawn on Power outside themselves and have found 
it trustworthy. They have felt themselves drawn to brother Christians every- 
where in a bond of fellowship, whose strength is as strong as friendship and 
whose love is as lasting as eternity. 

Christians have known the peace and assurance that only Christ can bring 
—even in the face of missiles and satellites. Sudden death is not new to Christ’s 
followers. They have faced it in every generation from the Crucifixion in an- 
cient times to our day when men have died on river banks in steaming jungles. 

Who can be sure of tomorrow as far as this life is concerned? A young 
woman who thought she was being cured of a disease discovered that the mal- 
ady had returned in a different form. She was momentarily shaken when she 
heard the news, but she soon regained her composure and said, “I decided a 
long time ago that it is not the quantity of life that counts, but the quality.” 

Who knows what quantity of life we shall have? Who can say? But we know 
the quality of life we can live as Christians. And when the dust settles after 
men’s struggles with men, God will still reign, and the spirit of his Son will still 
be available to those who have the faith to receive it. 

Christians are not throwing up their hands in despair in these days. They 
are quietly going about their Father’s business with the assurance in their 
lives that in the long last good will triumph over evil, and love will triumph 
over hate. 

Christ is risen! Hallelujah! 


An Editorial by John W. Cook 






































ADULT LEADERS 





THE CHURCH AND ITS FAMILIES 




















Guidance for. the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 





| Suggested Council Agenda 





(To be adapted to local needs) 
Adult-division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Reports of progress 

Continuation of emphases from March meeting: 
visitation program (with attention to persons 
received on Easter); study units in classes 
and other groups; other items; items from 
commission on education 

Plans for division representation in summer 
training and enrichment opportunities (con- 
tinued from March meeting): young-adult 
officers to conference week end, older adults 
to conference-wide meeting, teachers and di- 
vision officers to conference summer school 

Participation in Sunday classes; other fellow- 
ship and study opportunities. Reports of new 
members and attendance totals of various 
groups for March, for October-March 

Planning 
Adult-division participation in entire church 

observance of National Family Week, May 4- 
11. Report of plans projected by church Com- 
mittee on Family Life. 

Lay activities emphasis World Service Sunday 
(April 27). The pastor and chairman of com- 
mission on stewardship and finance may be 
asked to lead this discussion. 

Study of the work of the director of home mem- 
bers (Refer to Adult Work in the Church 
School, 4500-BC; Adult Home Members, 4810- 
BC; and Home Members of the Adult Division, 
406-B 1) 

Problems and concerns coming from the classes 

Items for referral to commission on education 


Closing prayer—adjournment at the hour agreed 
1 4500-BC and 4810-BC are 35 cents each; order from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory. 406-B is free and 


may be ordered from the Service Department, Board of Education, 
P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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By EDWARD D. STAPLES 


NATIONAL Family Week, May 4-11, again 
offers to churches an opportunity to highlight 
Christian family education. Some churches will 
hold “open house” for parents in the church 
school. Some will present special programs at 
family-night dinners. Others will use this week 
to promote family camps or family retreats. 
Many will introduce worship in the home. The 
May issue of The Christian Home has been pre- 
pared with this in mind. 

Flanked by Sundays, Family Week offers a 
double opportunity for special church services. 
Additional help for parents’ activities will be 
found in the curriculum magazines this quarter. 
Family use of curriculum materials can be em- 
phasized as a special project during Family Week. 

What can adult classes do? 

1. Co-operate with the committee on family 
life in the local church. 

2. Plan some activity for National Family Week 
in which parents can get together for a discussion 
of problems or come with their families for family 
recreation and worship. 

3. Plan for a speaker to interpret family life 
and its importance to the class, or invite a primary 
or junior department superintendent to interpret 
what is going on in the church school and ways 
in which the home can co-operate. 

4, Distribute family worship materials such as 
The Christian Home, Prayer Time, Worship Time, 
and The Upper Room. (See page 43 for sources.) 

5. Distribute the leaflet Your Home—A House- 
hold for God to all members of the class. (Free, 
from Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, 
Tennessee.) 

6. Offer to pay for a six month’s trial subscrip- 
tion ($1.00) to The Christian Home for all parents 
with children in the church school. 

7. Organize a dramatic group to present the 
play. All in the Family (10 cents each, ten for 
50 cents; order from the Service Department). 

8. Write the Department of the Christian 
Family, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee, for fur- 
ther suggestions and resources. 

National Family Week is a natural time to in- 
troduce The Christian Home to families in the 
church school. This excellent magazine will un- 
dergird the teaching program and strengthen 
family life in your church. The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House will again make their special trial 
subscription offer of six months for $1.00 sent to 
the home. 





Mr. Sraptes is director of the Department of the Christian 
Family, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 


Adult Leaders 











Relate Them to the Church 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


Ir seems to me that if we go to the Crossroads 
class and work on their projects committee, that 
is about all they should expect us to do,” said 
Mary Jane one evening to Bob, her husband. 
Continuing the conversation, she indicated that 
during the last week the chairman of one of the 
circles of the Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice had asked her to be the chairman of that 
circle for the next year. 

Bob said, “Surely, you can do that job easily. 
By the way, the chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the Methodist Men called me at the 
office yesterday and asked me to speak to their 
group next Wednesday night.” 

The conversation went on at length until both 
Mary Jane and Bob realized that they were very 
active in several’ of the organizations of their 
church. However, Mary Jane kept going back to 
her basic statement that being members of the 
project committee of the Crossroads class ought 
to be enough for them to do in that class and 
that other adults should assume responsibility for 
additional activities. 

Mary Jane continued, “We should be active 
members of the church. I enjoy being a member 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service. I 
guess you should work with the Methodist Men, 
and we both should help in the program of our 
adult class. But there are some people in our 
church who seem to do so little while we are 
called upon for so many assignments. Perhaps 
we need to see that some of the other members of 
the Crossroads class have a chance to become ac- 
tive in the church. This is their church, too.” 

Here is a situation that many adults face in 
the church. Some adults are active almost to the 
point of exhaustion while others, equally capa- 
ble, do little in the church except attend the 
worship services on Sunday or sit in on the ses- 
sions of an adult class once a week. Possibly this 
is one of the most pressing problems that may 
come to the attention of an adult council in the 
local church. 

Do you have this problem in your church? Has 
your adult council ever talked about this situ- 
ation, and did it find a solution? Whether the an- 
swer is Yes or No, an adult council should 
assume its responsibility to plan a program that 
will help the adults take their rightful places as 
members of the church to work with other adults 
in the total program of their church. 

Taking their task seriously, the members of 
an adult council, in co-operation with the com- 
mission on education, will first want to find out 
how many adults there are in the church. They 
will also want to check on the different types of 
work that need to be done. It will be important 


to make an exhaustive list of all job possibilities 
before approaching persons with requests for 
service. This will be a comparatively easy task, 
as your church secretary and minister can help. 
It will be necessary to count: 

1) those adults who are members of the 
church; 

2) those who attend church, but who are not 
members; 

3) the members of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service who are not members of the 
church; 

4) the men who attend the meetings of the 
Methodist Men, but who have no other relation- 
ship to the church; 

5) those whose only place in the church is as 
a member of an adult class. 

The members of the adult council may be sur- 
prised that there are so many adults who are re- 
lated to the church. Many of these will be church 
members; a small percentage will be members 
of only one group or another. You will probably 
find that there is a need to study this list care- 
fully to see who the persons are who should be 
invited to join the church, to become members 
of one of the adult classes, or to become active 
members of one or more of the organizations of 
the church. 

Every adult member of the church should be 
a member of some adult class in the church 
school. Every man in the church should be a 
member of the Methodist Men’s group. Every 
woman should be a member of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service or the Wesleyan 
Service Guild. Those who sing should have the 
opportunity to sing in a choir. Every person in 
the church should be, first, an active member of 
that church, and then become related through 
membership and participation to some other area 
of activity in the church’s program. 

Opportunity must be given so that all adults 
within the church shall have the privilege, as 
they have the qualifications and the time, to 
serve in the church’s program. Find out who 
the adults are; discover the qualifications they 
have for specific jobs; relate them to the church’s 
program; help them find their place as adults in 
the church. This is the responsibility of the adult 
council. Has the adult council in your church 
assumed this task? 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 



























































Improving Discussion Groups 






By WARREN H. SCHMIDT 


In general, discussion-group procedures are de- 
signed to do two things: 

1. Bring sharper focus to the discussion. 

2. Make it easy for everyone to participate in 
the discussion. 


To Get Discussion STARTED AND FOCUSED 


1. Case Problem 

This procedure helps a group to bring abstract 
ideas down to earth. It consists of presenting to 
the group, either in written or dramatic form, 
a problem situation in which a decision has to 
be made or an action taken. The task of the 
group is to analyze the problem, sort out the 
various forces that must be considered, and 
suggest appropriate action steps. In some ways, 
this gives each individual a chance to compare 
some of his assumptions about people, truth, etc., 
with the assumptions of other individuals. 

The case situation may be presented in written 
form. Generally, this should be no longer than 
one page, so that it can be read quickly. 

A problem may be presented by a role-playing 
demonstration. The “actors” are briefed in ad- 
vance to express certain ideas and feelings to 
illustrate the problem. This takes more time, but, 
if well done, the group can better understand the 
feelings and issues involved in the problem. Also 
the role players can tell how they felt when 
certain issues arose. (After the role players il- 
lustrate the problem, each one may meet with a 
section of the audience to get advice on how to 
change his behavior. The players may then rerun 
the situation, carrying out the instructions. The 
audience can thus see the impact of its analysis 
and advice.) 

A film may be used to present a problem. 

2. Problem Census 

The group may spend a few minutes identifying 
some problems or questions that are important to 
a given topic. For example, if the discussion is 
to revolve around the Christian life, the leader 
might ask, In what kinds of situations is it par- 
ticularly difficult to behave in a Christian man- 
ner? If the group is large, it might be broken 
up with each small group charged with the re- 
sponsibility of identifying one or two key prob- 
lems. These problems are listed on a blackboard, 
and the group as a whole sets priorities for the 
ensuing discussion. 

3. Group Interview 

When several points of view are involved, one 
person may interview a panel of people, each of 
whom reflects a particular point of view. 





Dr. Scumint is assistant director, University Extension, 
University of California. 
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4. Presentation 

One person may give a talk presenting the 
background, significance, and issues inherent in 
the subject. It is helpful to have such a presenta- 
tion end with some thought-provoking questions. 

“Listening teams” may be used. Prior to the 
talk, different sections of the audience are asked 
to listen to the presentation from different points 
of view. For example, one part of the audience 
might be asked to jot down points that require 
clarification. Another section might be asked to 
keep this question in mind, What changes in our 
usual behavior would be required if we were to 
take the speaker’s analysis seriously? After the 
talk, each listening team briefly compares ideas 
and questions, then a general discussion ensues. 


To Make Discussion EASIER 


In general, people talk more easily in small 
groups, in situations where it is “safe” to hold 
different views, and when they feel that they will 
be listened to. 

You might consider these procedures: 

1. Buzz Groups 

Groups of five or six persons pull their chairs 
together to discuss a topic for a few minutes. A 
reporter from each group then gives one or two 
major ideas that emerged in the group’s discus- 
sion. This procedure helps each individual test 
out his ideas with a few people before they are 
given to the total group. Also, because a particu- 
lar idea comes from a group rather than from an 
individual, it can be rejected without making 
the originator of the idea feel rejected. 

2. “Talk With Your Neighbor” 

Again an individual has a chance to test his 
ideas before expressing them to a large group. 
The discussion leader may say something like 
“Before we get into a full discussion of our topic, 
let’s take four or five minutes to chat with our 
neighbor about it.” It is not necessary to have a 
report-back procedure, as it is only a warm-up 
for the total group discussion. 

3. Spontaneous Role Playing 

Sometimes a group gets bogged down in ab- 
stract discussion. Then, it may be appropriate to 
set up quickly a role-playing situation in which 
the problem can be illustrated in terms of peo- 
ple’s feelings, ideas, and reactions. The whole 
group then can analyze the situation. 

One word of caution: These procedures should 
never be used merely to demonstrate the leader’s 
skill in group dynamics. In planning a procedure 
keep in mind the purpose of the discussion, prob- 
lems likely to arise, and the general ability of the 
group to discuss easily and clearly. 
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PROPHETS AND PSALMS 


UNIT III: LITERARY PROPHETS (continued) 





By HORACE R. WEAVER 


April 6: 


The Price of Peace 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE prophet Isaiah had a ministry of forty 
years. During his ‘time he saw kings come and 
go—especially in the Northern Kingdom, where 
murder and intrigue was almost an annual affair. 

Isaiah’s ministry was greatly indebted to his 
prophetic predecessors, Amos and Hosea. 

Isaiah’s first sermons begin, as did those of 
Amos, with denunciation of immoral leaders and 
merchants. Amos thought of this world as under- 
girded by moral law. He thought that those who 
refused to abide by moral law would come to an 
evil end—the moral law would break them! 

Hosea had started on the same theme as Amos 
and had preached in the same market place. He 
added a great new teaching, the love of God. He 
had pointed out that God’s will can be thwarted 
by evil men and that God was brokenhearted by 
their flouting of his will. Hosea cried out that 
God’s real desire was that men should be stead- 
fastly loyal to him and his will (6:6). 

Isaiah began preaching approximately in 739 
B.c. He is known as the prophet of faith and of 
the invincibility of right. He declared to both of 
his kings, Ahaz and Hezekiah, that faith alone 
would save them. “In quietness and in trust shall 
be your strength” (30:15). He was strongly 
against the militarism of his day and pointed out 
the futility of those 


“who trust in chariots because they are many 
and in horsemen because they are very strong, 
but do not look to the Holy One of Israel” (31:1). 


Isaiah witnessed the futility of entangling al- 
liances and the fruitlessness of sending many am- 
bassadors to the neighboring nations in order to 
maintain military alliances. He taught that the 
nation (Israel) should find its true security and 
protection in God. 

It is quite possible that Isaiah’s messianic hopes 
grew out of his despondency over the Davidic 
kings of his own day. None of them proved to 
Dr. Weaver is in the Division of Religion and Philosophy 
at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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be men of deep faith, or men with a deep sense 
of righteousness. 

Isaiah dreamed of a day when the Messiah (the 
“anointed”) would rule. To Isaiah, and to all 
other Israelites, the “anointed One” (the Mes- 
siah) referred to the King. The King was always 
“anointed” and, as such, set apart from other men. 

The great and unique “anointed One” to whom 
Isaiah looked in the future would be a Davidic 
man, of the stock of Jesse. But he would differ 
from the other kings in moral and spiritual stat- 
ure. He would be wonderful in purpose (“Won- 
derful Counselor”), strong with the power of 
God (“Mighty God”), a Father who loves: his 
children forever (“Everlasting Father”), and 
Prince of Peace. 

Christians have maintained that Jesus is this 
kingly One, this “Prince of Peace.” We have 
learned to sing “I’m a child of a King,” thinking 
of Jesus not only as Savior, but also as a loving 
and peaceful King and Father. 

Citizenship under this king has never been 
nationalistic and certainly should not be so. His 
Kingdom knows no bounds and is limited to no 
race. Citizenship is based on moral and spiritual 
disciplines. 

Isaiah portrays the Messiah as an unusually 
wonderful leader—intellectually superior (with 
wisdom and understanding), morally excellent 
(in counsel and might), and religiously mature 
(in knowledge of God and faith in him). These 
are virtues that every leader, in any age, ought 
to emulate. Such a person is qualified to let the 
“sovernment be upon his shoulders.” 

When the Kingdom really is authoritative in 
the lives of men, a new age will be born. A re- 
deemed society will have the characteristics men- 
tioned in 32:1-7. There will be an aristocracy, not 
of wealth nor power, but of character. An aristoc- 
racy of character—think of it! No more will the 
rash man’s judgment be regarded as wise, nor the 
opinion of the fool be the standard of judgment— 
but the knowledge of the Lord, his standards and 
purposes will guide mankind. 
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April 13: 
The Call and Message 
of Isaiah 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Isaran’s beloved king (Uzziah) died approxi- 
mately in 739 sB.c. Uzziah was succeeded by 
Jotham (about 739-735 B.c.) who had been regent 
for the past few years during Uzziah’s leprosy. 
In the north (Israel) , Hosea was just entering the 
second period of his ministry (about 740 B.c.), 
and pro-Assyrian Menahem was the ruling king 
(744-737 B.c.). Menahem was succeeded by his 
son Pekahiah who was murdered and succeeded 
by Pekah. Anarchy became the order of the day 
in Israel. 

The message of doom taught by Amos and 
Hosea was still reverberating among the hills of 
Judah: Jehovah is the God of all men and all 
nations. He is seeking for a people whose national 
spirits will reflect his own—unselfishness, love, 
justice, honor, mercy, and compassion. That na- 
tion or nations that refuses to align their lives 
with his, will be destroyed by his inexorable 
moral law and purpose. 


IsataH knew of the political anarchy of his na- 
tion and of Israel. He also knew of the duplicity 
and intrigue of the various leaders of states. He 
saw no abiding justice nor steadfast love 
(loyalty). He saw bribery in the courts, unjust 
men raising blood-stained hands in prayer, hypo- 
critical worshipers paying lip homage to the 
Lord of hosts. He was sick at heart with the sin 
of his people and the loss of his beloved King 
Uzziah. He felt the heaviness of judgment de- 
scending upon his people. 

In such an attitude of despair and broken- 
heartedness over the impending judgment of a 
moral order on his immoral society, Isaiah went to 
the Temple to pray. Here the greatest event of 
his life took place: He found God! 

Whereas Isaiah had known about God before, 
now he is acquainted with God. He experienced 
the holiness of God. He knew that Jehovah was 
God over all the world—“high and lifted up,” and 
that “the whole earth is full of his glory.” All 
nature and all history is God’s book in which 
his acts are recorded for posterity. 

Isaiah shared the doctrines of faith of his peo- 
ple—God is “a holy God” (Joshua 24:19; Hosea 
11:9). Now he meets this “holy God” and hears 
the seraphim singing in a mighty chorus of music. 
This wonderful vision thrills his soul. Isaiah had 
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seen God! He had met with the Lord of nature 
and of history, the Purposer of mankind and of 
nations. 

A. C. Knudson says of the seraphim: “They do 
not ... pray as we do that his name may be 
hallowed, and that his kingdom may come and 
his will be done. Theirs is the voice out of eter- 
nity. It is not a prayer; it is a proclamation.” ! 

Isaiah’s worship experience recounted in 6:1-8 
is regarded as a description of the psychology of 
the mystic’s prayer life. First is the awareness 
of the majestic, holy, and awesome God; secondly, 
the confession of sins (“woe is me”) ,—the purga- 
tion or cleansing of the inner life; thirdly, medita- 
tion, the recollecting of one’s thoughts—a sense of 
being at one with God; then a sense of union 
with the eternal purposes, all of which results 
in devotion to the divine cause. 


How Isaiah preached after this great religious 
experience! Much of it was by way of condemna- 
tion, for people were making poor substitutes for 
life’s greatest treasure—worship of the living God. 
Some were spending even larger sums of money 
to purchase only the best sacrifice (“gifts”) to 
bring to the altars of God. Bulls and lambs were 
being offered at the altars for the sins of their 
souls. 

Isaiah declared that God’s will was not the 
sacrifice of blood, but the sacrificial giving of one’s 
own life. God is not interested in blood as such. 
Even in Christianity there is too much emphasis 
by some on the blood of Jesus, at the expense of 
the weightier matter of the sacrificial dedication 
of the worshiper’s life to God. 

Hosea and Isaiah refer to God as a Father. 
Isaiah takes up the thought of the fatherhood of 
God: “Sons have 1... they have rebelled.” The 
Father’s sorrow is deep, for his will has been 
thwarted. 


The ox knows its owner, 
and the ass its master’s crib (Isaiah 1:3). 


Why shouldn’t man acknowledge his instincts too? 
Men harden their own hearts and instincts at the 
expense of their best and of God’s dreams! 

How shall an unjust man or nation be re- 
deemed? “Zion shall be redeemed by justice.” 
First is the necessary awareness of God. Then a 
sudden awareness of sin, followed by repentance 
for their “hollow” lives. After that comes the 
about-face (conversion) with its demands for 
justice. Not only in faith, but in deeds, shall a 
man’s salvation come. 

These experiences lead to redemption: aware- 
ness of God, repentance for sin, cleansing (for- 
giveness), meditation, and commission. And the 
test of it all is action! Isaiah said: “Here I am! 
Send me.” 


1¥From The Beacon Lights of Prophecy, by Albert C. Knudson. 
Abingdon Press. Out of print. 
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April 20: 
Isaiah the Statesman 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In 734 B.c. two kings planned to force another 
king into an alliance against Assyria. The two 
kings were Rezin (of Syria) and Pekah (of Israel 
—the Northern Kingdom). The third king was 
Ahaz of Judah. 

Isaiah (chapter 7) tells the story in detail. 
Rezin and Pekah were seeking the alliances of 
many other small nations in an attempt to stop 
the great military machine of the Assyrian em- 
pire. It was a ferocious army, for by this time the 
iron chariots were formidable weapons against 
foot soldiers. The hubs of the chariots were armed 
with sharp scythes. These early “tanks” bore 
down upon the foot soldiers and cut them to 
pieces. It seemed that nothing could stop the 
Assyrians. So we can understand the urgency 
with which Pekah and Rezin worked. 


Wuen King Ahaz of Judah knew that these two 
kings were going to attack him, he was scared— 
“his heart and the heart of his people shook as 
the trees of the forest shake before the wind” 
(verse 2). He did two things. First, he “took the 
silver and gold that was found in the house of 
the Lorp and in the treasures of the King’s house, 
and sent a present to the king of Assyria” (2 
Kings 16:8). Thus he bribed Tiglath-pileser (King 
of Assyria) to war against Syria and Israel (versé 
7). 

Then Ahaz went with his staff to view the city 
waterworks, to see if there was plenty of water 
in case of a long siege of the capital city. Here it 
was that Isaiah met him. 

Isaiah had been preaching in the spirit of Amos 
and Hosea that injustice brings the judgment of 
the moral universe down upon the immoral na- 
tion. In his ministry Isaiah had adopted a plan 
suggested by previous prophets. He named his 
children such that the calling of their names 
preached a sermon to any person who heard the 
name. 

Hosea had named his children symbolically: 
Jezreel, Lo-Ruhamah (No-mercy), and Lo-Ammi 
(Not-my-people). Isaiah had named his first son 
Shear-jashub (Only a remnant will return). 
Every time a neighbor boy, a parent, or any per- 
son called this son, he preached Isaiah’s message: 
Only a remnant will return! 

While Ahaz was at the city waterworks, Isaiah 
and his young “Only-a-remnant-will-return” ap- 
proached their King. One can imagine the scene: 
The King bows and greets Isaiah, then his son, 


and in saying his name preaches a sermon to 
himself: “Good day, ‘Only-a-remnant-will-re- 
turn.’” Isaiah greets him, and then tells him his 
message. 

The king is not to worry about those “two 
smoldering stumps of firebrands” (7:4). The fig- 
ure of speech is drawn from the campfire. The 
wood has all but burned away, leaving only small 
pieces of wood out on the edges of the fire—the 
smoldering stumps of firebrands. They are about 
burned out! 


How.Ever, Isaiah’s faith is not shared by the king. 
He quite obviously doesn’t believe that Pekah and 
Rezin are about finished. (He had already sent 
his bribe to Tiglath-pileser.) Isaiah asks him to 
inquire of the Lord—ask for a sign, as “deep as 
Sheol or as high heaven.” Ahaz dares not ask 
for a sign, in view of his duplicity with the gift 
of money for the Assyrian monarch. 

Isaiah, not understanding, offers a sign: a young 
woman (possibly the wife of Ahaz?) will con- 
ceive and bear a son whose name shall be Im- 
manuel (God is with us). Before the child is 
weaned, King Ahaz will see that the two fire- 
brands (Rezin and Pekah) will have withdrawn 
from their assault against Jerusalem. This was 
done in less than two years, as the Syro-Ephrai- 
mitic war against Judah closed in 733 B.c. Isaiah 
had been vindicated. 

Matthew, in reading the Septuagint (Greek 
translation of the Old Testament), saw a similarity 
between the birth of Jesus and this ancient sign 
made to King Ahaz, so he included it in his narra- 
tive about the birth of Jesus. 

Later, Isaiah wrote on a placard the words 
Maher-shalal-hashbaz (“swift the spoiling, prompt 
the plundering”) as a prophecy of the overthrow 
of Syria and Ephraim by Assyria, and warning 
Judah (and the King) against making alliances 
with Assyria. The words were read by Judeans 
and the message was clear. Shortly after Isaiah 
and his wife became parents a second time—and 
named their son: Maher-shalal-hashbaz. In call- 
ing their son from play, or for any purpose what- 
soever, Isaiah’s faith was preached! 

Besides such symbolic prophecies as the use 
of names illustrate, we find Isaiah also used the 
method of dressing as a slave—being practically 
naked for three years. This was to indicate what 
would happen to Ethiopians and Egyptians and 
those who sought alliances with them, if Judah 
relied for security on them and rebelled against 
Assyria. 

Ashdod, one of the five strongest Philistine 
cities, was attacked and defeated by the Assyrians 
in 711 B.c.; the people were carried away captive. 
Thus Isaiah’s symbolic prophecy was borne out. 

Isaiah was concerned, as were the other 
prophets, that the Hebrew nation should seek 
greatness through moral and spiritual power 
rather than through political alliances. 
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April 27: 
Challenges 
to Royal Leadership 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In chapter three we have what was possibly 
Isaiah’s second sermon after his call to preach. He 
preaches in the spirit of Amos, with denunciation 
of men in places of authority. He believes that 
God is the Lord of history, who is moving toward 
“some far-off event”’—namely, a people who will 
be guided by justice and by righteousness. 

Amos, Hosea, and then Isaiah, all taught that 
a nation (whether Assyria, Egypt, Philistia, or 
Judah) that lived immorally would produce such 
an international spirit of distrust, hate, greed, and 
selfishness that war would result. Isaiah preaches 
that such an unnecessary war would result in 
social and political anarchy in Judah. 

Following such a war, citizens from Judah 
would be taken into captivity—all public officials 
and rulers; judges, prophets, soldiers, diviners, 
elders, military officials, or counselors. Replacing 
their trained leadership would be roughnecks, 
babes, and women. 

Besides political anarchy, social anarchy would 
follow. 


the youth will be insolent to the elder, 
and the base fellow to the honorable (3:5b). 


And this shall befall them, not because God de- 
sires it, but because “they have brought evil upon 
themselves” (3:9c). As Obadiah was to say more 
than a century later, “As you have done, it shall 
be done to you” (verse 15). 

But this anarchy is needless. It is unnecessary, 
although it is inevitable if the nation’s leaders 
continue down their immoral path. The will of 
God is not devastation and destruction. Rather, 
his will is that a nation repent and align itself 
with him. 

So Isaiah’s call is a call to repentance, in order 
that the nation might be saved. He portrays God 
as standing in judgment, waiting for Israel to 
respond: 


The Lorp has taken his place to contend, 
he stands to judge his people. 
The Lorn enters into judgment 
with the elders and princes of his people: 
“It is you who have devoured the vineyard, 
the spoil of the poor is in your houses. 
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What do you mean by crushing my people, 
by grinding the face of the poor?” (3:13-15) 


Only repentance for such inhumanity toward 
the poor can restore that nation. “Zion can be re- 
deemed by justice,” we read last session. 

Isaiah portrays and condemns the frivolity and 
wantonness of the ladies of his day. 


Because the daughters of Zion are haughty 
and walk with outstretched necks [proud], 
glancing wantonly with their eyes, 

mincing along as they go, 
tinkling with their feet.” (3:16) 


The leading ladies were more concerned about 
getting the attention of the men than the atten- 
tion of God! Their interest was on what they wore 
on their bodies more than on how they dressed 
their souls. Isaiah could see only what the future 
held for such soulless creatures (“cows of 
Bashan,” Amos had called them) —captivity in a 
foreign land and rough handling by foreign 
captors. 

It is this selfishness and unconcern with evil 
that Isaiah refers to concerning the leading ladies 
of Judah from whom he seeks to “wash away the 
filth of the daughters of Zion” (4:4). 

Isaiah’s hopes are clear: Let Judah repent of 
oppression, injustices, unmercifulness! Let justice, 
mercy, compassion, and loyalty to God prevail. 


As I write, it is the day after elections. My barber 
stopped his work and declared vehemently: 
“Many persons received money from both candi- 
dates—promising to vote and help get votes for 
each side. They are liars. You can’t trust a man’s 
word any more. I tell you if we were to meet 
thirty years from now, we wouldn’t believe a 
single word the other fellow said, because we're 
losing our trust in the other fellow’s word. Some- 
thing must be done.” He talks like an Isaiah! 

Indeed, something must be done when men 
can’t trust one another. With Isaiah we must call 
our nation (and counties and cities) back to 
honesty and justice. Anarchy will follow in the 
wake of immorality! 


Conspiracy was in the air (chapter 8). Apparent- 
ly some wanted their King (Ahaz) impeached— 
murder was their method! Isaiah cries out: Let 
men conspire with God. Instead of groups of 
men meeting secretly in inaccessible places for 
their party caucuses and secretive political ma- 
neuverings, let them gather before the Lord and 
conspire to enthrone him in their hearts. 

God “will become a sanctuary, and a stone of 
offence” (8:14). God will be like a great rock in 
a sandstorm, giving sanctuary and rest; but he 
can be a heavy stone to those who are immoral! 
Both love and inexorable justice are attributes 
of the holy God of Isaiah and Israel. 
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UNIT V: THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO SOCIETY 
(concluded ) 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON SERIES 


Use with Wesley Quarterly 





April 6: 
The Church’s 


Assurance of Victory 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: John 20: 26-29; Ephesians 
1:15-23; Revelation 7: 9-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the Easter lesson. The topic is appro- 
priate: “The Church’s Assurance of Victory.” 
Consider first your own attitude about this topic. 
What is the church’s assurance of victory? Do 
you have faith that the church can win a victory 
over the world? 

Indicate that this lesson is the climax of the 
unit. We have talked about the need for unity of 
spirit among the churches and about the church 
confronting society and winning the world for 
Christ. How can the victory be won? Is there any 
chance that we will share the victory of Christ 
unless we share also his sacrifice and suffering? 

The questions above are suggested to empha- 
size the glory of your task and the seriousness of 
your responsibility. It is your opportunity to pro- 
claim the victory of Christ and to exhort the 
members of the class to use the victory of Christ 
as a basis for faith in our own victory. Your op- 
portunity merits careful and prayerful prepara- 
tion. 

The resources are numerous: Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, The International Lesson Annual, 
the daily Bible readings, Epworth Notes, edi- 
torials in newspapers and magazines, the larger 
number of persons who will be present, and the 
hungers and hopes of your own heart. Christ is 
risen; may he be realized in your life. Proclaim 


Dr. Fieminc is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College. 
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him as the revealer of God, the redeemer of man- 
kind, and the Savior of the world. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The faith of honest doubt 
III. Faith becomes knowledge 
IV. Christ—the world’s hope 
V. The power at work 
VI. Maintain the glow 


To BEGIN 


First, as to how not to begin: Avoid any taunt 
or criticism toward those who are visitors or who 
attend only at Easter. Rejoice that the hungers 
of their hearts led them to church at Easter. Make 
them feel so welcome and so much a part of the 
group, and help them to find something so mean- 
ingful, that they will want to come back. 

Consider with the class the questions suggested 
in “Preparing to Teach.” The spirit at Easter is 
often one of easy optimism. Challenge the class 
to consider seriously whether there will be vic- 
tory, and if so, when. Ponder with them our own 
responsibility in achieving the victory. 


How To ProcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The passage from John is the story of doubting 
Thomas expressing his faith: “My Lord and my 
God!” Apparently he did not insist on putting his 
finger in Jesus’ side. The passage from Ephesians 
is a proclamation of the Resurrection, of Christ 
as victorious and as the Lord of the church. The 
passage from Revelation proclaims that Christ 
merits all honor, all praise, and full obedience. 

The daily Bible reading for Sunday is an ex- 
pression of faith in our imperishable inheritance. 
It is a proclamation of our living hope. (To what 
extent do the members of your class have this 
“living hope”?. What change does it make in their 
lives?) 
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Easter sunrise service in Hollywood Bowl, California 


II. The faith of honest doubt 


What is the general attitude of the class to- 
ward Thomas? Some groups bemean him. At 
least he was honest. Jackson calls attention to 
other contacts between Jesus and Thomas. De- 
scribe these. It would be wonderful if we had 
more doubting Thomases, especially if they were 
eager, as Thomas was, to find the truth. There 
is more faith in honest doubt than in many in- 
tellectual assents to creedal statements that we 
do not believe or perhaps do not understand. 

For example, ask the pointed question: How 
many actually believe that Christ is risen and 
that he is alive in the world today? The question 
is more than rhetorical. Ask the further question: 
What evidence have you given today that Christ 
is risen and that Christ is alive? 

The founder of modern philosophy was René 
Descartes. He lived in an age of skepticism and 
doubt. In a sense, he doubted his doubts. In this 
way he came to certainty. The person who has 
not suffered the pangs of real doubt is not worthy 
of a triumphant faith. (It is possible that there 
are persons who have worked so eagerly that 
they have never actually been bothered by 
doubts. But few, if any, escape altogether from 
the torture of doubts. Some scholars interpret 
Jesus’ cry from the cross as an expression of 
doubt.) 


III. Faith becomes knowledge 


What is the difference between faith and knowl- 
edge? What, after all, is faith? Some say it is 
believing what you know is not so, but believing 
it anyway. That is absurd. Faith is belief plus 
action—-belief that goes beyond the reach of 
knowledge and that we are willing to act on. In 
this sense faith is the willingness to experiment 
in terms of rational hope; it is reason grown 
courageous. Faith goes beyond reason, but it 
should not go against reason. 

There is a practical necessity for faith as we 
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approach the future. We live by faith, not by 
sight. Our faith becomes knowledge when we try 
it. We go beyond experiment to experience. This 
was the basis of Paul’s testimony, “I know whom 
I have believed” (2 Timothy 1:12). Refer the 
class to Tennyson’s poem, “Strong Son of God, 
Immortal Love” (The Methodist Hymnal, 206). 
Consider what Morrison calls the “Evidences of 
Easter.” The elevator cannot lift those who do 
not have faith enough to stand upon it. Christ 
cannot be real to those who do not have faith 
that he is alive. 


IV. Christ—the world’s hope 


This is one of Jackson’s topics. He recalls it as 
the theme of the World Council Assembly in 
Evanston, 1954. In what sense is Christ the hope 
of the world? It is an easy thing for Christians to 
say, but do they mean it, and just what do they 
mean when they say it? A critic of religion has 
said that religion is no longer a way of life, but 
a speech reaction, a way of talking. What evidence 
from life can members of the class give to this 
critic? 

Christ is the hope of the world in contrast to 
the widespread hopelessness. He dared to stand 
alone with God, when the world would do its 
worst to him, and to say, “I have overcome the 
world”; and so he had. And he gives to people 
today a deathless hope in the possibility of life. 
To those who receive him in faith and obedience 
the possible life becomes actual and real. 

Christ is the hope of the world in terms of re- 
ligious finality. There is an inclusiveness and an 
optimism in Christianity which is not found in 
the other religions. Christ is the hope of the 
world in terms of peace and good will among 
factions at home and among nations. What are 
the “Areas of Need” that Morrison mentions? 
Christ is the hope of the world for life, both here 
and hereafter. Paul thanked God for Christ who 
brought life and immortality to life. To what ex- 
tent is your hope based upon Christ? 
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V. The power at work 


If you can, get the class to thrill to the memory 
selection: “The power at work within us is able 
to do far more abundantly than all that we ask 
or think.” If we could only believe it, then there 
would be what Morrison speaks of as “trans- 
fusion.” The transfusion would lead to transforma- 
tion. There is no question about the power; it is 
at work. The question is, Has it done anything 
for us? or with us? or through us? 

What power is referred to in the memory se- 
lection? One day when Martin Luther was de- 
pressed, he was stunned by his wife’s question, 
“Is God dead?” A layman, called on to pray in 
a church service, prayed in sincerity, “God, help 
the preacher to stay out of your way. Let him 
be a channel of thy power.” Has Christ really 
risen? When the apostles realized the risen Christ 
in their lives, they went out to face the world and 
to turn it right side up. 

Paul testified, “I can do all things in him who 
strengthens me” (Philippians 4:13). With his 
limited means of health and strength and of com- 
munication, Paul did so much more than we do 
today. What makes the difference? Was there 
more power at work through Paul? Has the 
power been limited, or is it limited by the degree 
of our willingness? 


VI. Maintain the glow 


Many people today say that they wish they 
could maintain their spiritual glow. Their ques- 
tion is, How can I do it? Undoubtedly the apostles 
had their blue Mondays, but Easter meant much 
to them. When the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus realized the risen Christ, they had a 
glow; they did something about it; they fanned 
the flames of their faith. Do we fan the flames 
of our faith, or do we let the fires of faith go out 
for lack of expression? 

Much is said about current hopelessness. Who 
had more right to be hopeless, the apostles or 
people today? They did, but they did not despair 
regarding “the mess the world has come to.” 
Rather, they gloried because of what had come 
into the world and into their lives. Paul’s counsel 
to the Philippians is a way for us to maintain 
the glow: “Whatever is true, whatever is honor- 
able, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, what- 
ever is gracious, .. . think about these things. 
What you have learned and received and heard 
and seen in me, do; and the God of peace will be 
with you” (Philippians 4: 8-9). : 

When I was attending conferences as a youth, 
one of the leaders used to say, ““We cannot expect 
great things of God until we attempt great things 
for God.” 

Christ is risen. May you so realize the risen 
Christ that you will maintain the glow. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. Have you given evidence today that Christ 








is alive? Have you seen it on the faces or in 
the lives of others? 

2. To what extent will these evidences be there 
tomorrow? 

3. What is the church’s assurance of victory? 
What should be our response to this victory? 

4, What is the nature of this victory? What is 
our part in achieving it? 


In CLOSING 


Review this lesson. Review the unit, even the 
whole series of lessons on New Testament teach- 
ings about the church: “The Church in the 
Making,” “The Church’s Ministry to Mind and 
Spirit,” and “The Church’s Ministry to Society.” 
This is the climax of the series—“The Church’s 
Assurance of Victory.” Challenge the members of 
the class to rejoice in their living hope and to 
claim and to use their imperishable inheritance. 
(1 Peter 3:4.) 

Next week we begin a new unit entitled “Israel 
Becomes God’s People.” It is an interesting study. 
How did they become God’s people? As we study 
it, we may learn how we can become God’s 
people. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: In spite of profound dangers, Chris- 
tians should be confident of ultimate victory 
through their Lord. This session should contrib- 
ute toward that confidence. 

Central question: Can we be confident of ulti- 
mate victory? 

Opening the session: Read Ephesians 1:15-23. 

Plan for the session: One plan calls for a panel 
discussion. Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student begin with the story of Thomas and his 
skepticism and offer a reasoned case for faith and 
optimism. Participants should bring down to earth 
what could be an abstract and theoretical ques- 
tion. Personal experiences and historical narra- 
tives would help. 

Another pattern for this period calls for per- 
sonal testimony. Individual class members would 
be asked to testify about their own victories 
through the power of Christ, solving problems 
and conquering obstacles. This is in tune both 
with the Easter season and with Methodist tradi- 
tions. 

What subjects may be treated in the testi- 
monies? Class members may speak about victory 





Dr. Puirer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 
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over sickness and disease, over bad habits (for 
example, liquor), over economic frustrations and 
conflicts, over the depression that follows death 
of a loved one, over doubts and uncertainties and 
pitfalls of all kinds. Undoubtedly the program- 
planning committee can make additional sugges- 
tions growing out of their knowledge of the lives 
of class members. 

Securing participants: A testimony meeting of- 
fers a problem in many Methodist adult and 
young-adult classes. Many have never known the 
old-time Methodist prayer meeting and are not 
accustomed to testifying publicly to their faith. 
This may be an additional reason why adult 
classes should try it. We need to learn to testify 
before our friends—and others—concerning our 
faith. 

Some classes are self-starters. If the chairman 
does a good job of introducing the subject and 
sets a proper receptive mood for individual con- 
tributions, class members will respond to his 
invitation with reasonable promptness. A little 
silence is not something to worry about, though 
a Quaker meeting with no participants is not 
the most desirable class session. 

Some classes need a little warm-up period. If 
the program-planning committee looks ahead and 
asks several dependable members of the class to 
start things off with their own testimonies, that 
will serve as a spark to touch off additional con- 
tributions. 

There are, however, some classes that discuss 
abstract principles or social problems easily but 
find personal religious testimony difficult. With 
such a group it may be desirable to plan most of 
the class period or to turn to the panel discus- 
sion mentioned earlier. Testimony may be 
planned. Ask students beforehand to describe 
their own victorious experiences. Others from 
outside the class—from the church or community 
—may be invited to testify. The pastor, or the 
local Alcoholics Anonymous leader, or a local 
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social worker may suggest other participants 
who would make helpful contributions to the 
discussion. 

Closing the session: Sing together “Come, Ye 
Faithful, Raise the Strain” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 151) or read “Away With Gloom, Away 
With Doubt” (158). Then let the chairman offer 
extemporaneous prayer for confidence in ulti- 
mate victory through Jesus Christ. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ There are wide differences of opinion concern- 
ing the role and basic message of the church. But 
on one question there can no longer be doubt 
that, even in this technological age, religion has 
powerful attraction for men. 

Winston Churchill is among the most gifted 
orators of modern times. Yet his name and per- 
suasive tongue failed to attract crowds at Lon- 
don’s great Harringay Arena. 

Yet a Yankee from North Carolina filled the 
stadium nearly every evening for three months. 
The crowds paid tribute to the winsome character 
of Billy Graham—but they said even more about 
the church’s capacity to thrive. 


’ Old Testament poets and prophets, awed by 
the everlastingness of God’s providence, made 
vivid comparisons from everyday life. But no 
imagery of Scripture is more vivid than that of 
modern science. For our Father cares for us so 
greatly and grips us so firmly that even the 
atomic bomb cannot loose his hold. 

Demonic heat and searing radioactivity neither 
destroy nor change fingerprint patterns of the 
human hand. On the basis of numerous studies, 
an expert of the National Police Agency, Tokyo, 
has concluded that radiation can neither efface 
nor alter the designs placed on our fingers by 
our Maker. 


‘ Assurance of ultimate victory does not mean 
shelter from immediate problems. Indeed, there 
are many who believe God has written difficulties 
into the context of the universe in order to chal- 
lenge men to do their best. 

After years of failure and disappointment, a 
would-be novelist was tempted to give up. While 
writing stories that no one read, she worked as 
a maid, as a paid companion, and as a Civil War 
nurse. Queried by reporters after she won inter- 
national renown from her book, Little Women, 





Mr. GarRIsON is president of McKendree College in 
Lebanon, Illinois. 
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Louisa May Alcott gave this explanation: “I have 
had lots of troubles, so I write jolly tales.” 


* It is easier for Christians to agree upon the 
certainty of ultimate victory by the church than 
agree on what constitutes the church. 

Six distinguished Lutherans recently created 
quite a furor in their native Germany. They have 
called for all Protestants to establish a new and 
positive relationship with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Almost simultaneously with publication of their 
plea, President John Mackay of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary scorched those Christians who 
looked to Rome. Newspapers quoted him as say- 
ing: 

“Religious liberty means more now in the 
Communist-dominated countries of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary than in the predominantly 
Catholic countries of Spain and Colombia.” 

What church is it that is promised victory— 
each Christian group now flourishing, all of them 
combined, or none of them? 


* Dom Hubert Van Zeller, a Catholic monk, feels 
that God’s victory is written into the total scheme 
of the physical universe and applies to individuals 
as well as groups. 

“Uncertain though our true function in life may 
be,” he suggests in The Inner Search (Sheed & 
Ward, 1957), “the stage is largely set for us. In the 
last analysis our success lies not in the quality 
of our performance but in our sincerity as per- 
formers. What God wants of us is not that we 
should win our way to the top of the bill but that 
we should be true to the type in which He has 
cast us. Though our names be in the smallest 
print, we can yet be true.” 


& Victory of the church is not necessarily a 
material one. That is a hard thought for a modern 
Christian to swallow. For we conceive of victory 
largely in physical terms: power, wealth, dignity, 
glory, influence. God’s purposes for us may in- 
clude a conception of spiritual victory but yet 
producing humility, poverty, abuse, defeat, and 
obscurity. 


UNIT VI: ISRAEL BECOMES GOD’S PEOPLE 


April 13: 


God’s People in Bondage 





The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Exodus 1. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE UNIT 


With today’s lesson we begin a unit of four ses- 
sions entitled “Israel Becomes God’s People.” Our 
objective in teaching this unit will be to help the 
members of our class understand two things: (1) 
what it means to be “God’s people” and (2) how 
God guides his people. We shall also hope that 
our teaching will lead to appropriate adjustments 
and actions as situations may warrant. 





Dr. MassENGALe is professor of religion and philosophy 
oo director of Houghton Memorial Library, Huntingdon 
llege. 


Today’s lesson finds God’s people in great 
trouble—“God’s People in Bondage.” In lessons 
for succeeding Sundays we shall note: April 20, 
some of the ways by which leaders are prepared, 
“God Prepares a Leader”; April 27, God’s action 
through his chosen leaders in behalf of his people, 
“God’s Mighty Deliverance”; and finally, May 4, 
some of the obligations that go along with being 
God’s people, “God’s Law in a Nation’s Life.” 

Those of us who are teaching the entire series 
should consider ourselves fortunate, because the 
unit builds up to a magnificent climax in the third 
lesson, “God’s Mighty Deliverance.” The action 
leading up to the climax is decisive and dramatic, 
and the concluding lesson in the unit is vigorous 
and compelling. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


One of the biggest obstacles to an understand- 
ing of God and to wholehearted commitment to 
him in faith is the fact that his people, no less 
than those who are apparently not his people, be- 
come victims of persecutions, of oppression, of 
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sickness, of crises, of failure, and of death. Today’s 
lesson deals with this problem. 

You will find valuable aid for preparing your 
presentation of the lesson in Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, Epworth Notes, and The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual. You ought to be able to 
count on the members of the class having done 
some reading in one or more of these. 

As you prepare your lesson, try to have in mind 
some particular instance or instances of oppres- 
sion that are felt most keenly by the members of 
your class. They may be taken from a happening 
close at home or from something more remote. 
These will provide illustrations at various points 
in your presentation and will enable you to re- 
late the truths of the lesson to concrete situations. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Causes of oppression 
II. A Christian’s response to oppression 
III. God’s action in relieving oppression 
IV. Positive values from enduring oppression 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by describing a particular 
instance of oppression which you had in mind as 
you prepared the lesson. Present it in such a way 
as to suggest naturally and vividly such questions 
as: (1) What is the nature of oppression—its 
causes and progressive stages? (2) How should 
Christians respond to oppression? (3) What is 
God doing when his people are being oppressed? 
(4) What good can come from oppression? The 
remainder of the lesson should proceed in such 
a manner as to provide some answers to these 
questions. 


How To ProcreEeD 


You might approach an answer to these ques- 
tions through the Scripture passages. Introduce 
the subject somewhat as follows: “The Scripture 
passage for today’s lesson, Exodus 1, gives us some 
valuable clues in finding answers to these ques- 
tions.” 


I. Causes of oppression 


The underlying causes of much oppression is 
suggested in Exodus 1:8. The new king “did not 
know Joseph.” When the Hebrews entered into 
Egypt, the Hyksos kings were in power. They 
were not Egyptians. As a matter of fact, they 
were more akin to the Hebrews than to the 
Egyptians. After ruling for about a century and 
a half, they were overthrown and native Egyptian 
rule was re-established. 

So, the term “did not know Joseph” implies 
more than lack of personal acquaintance. It sig- 
nifies that to Pharaoh the Hebrews were aliens 
and foreigners. Therefore, they were suspect. 
They constituted a potential fifth column. The 
underlying cause of much oppression is a feeling 
of strangeness toward others because of language, 
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of financial status, of national loyalty, of race, 
of religious persuasion, or of moral standards. 

Persons whom we do not know, or whom we do 
not understand, or with whom we are not com- 
fortable tend to cause us to fear. Exodus 1:9-12 
tells us that Pharaoh began to fear the Hebrews. 
There is no indication that the Hebrews had acted 
in such a way as to cause suspicion or had given 
any indication of disloyalty. But, they were 
strangers, and, therefore, they were suspect. 

At first the oppression of the Hebrews took the 
form of increasing their burdens. They were made 
slaves. When this failed to have the desired effect, 
the king resorted to death on a wholesale scale. 
Such seems to be the nature of oppression. It 
seldom stops short of drastic measures if needed 
in the accomplishment of the oppressor’s pur- 
poses. Here you might cite as examples Hitler’s 
treatment of the Jews and the Communists’ 
purges of non-Communists. 


II. A Christian’s response to oppression 


At this point it should be noted that from the 
Christian viewpoint oppression is wrong. It is 
contrary to the will of God. On this there is little 
room for difference of opinion. 

The answer to the question, What is the Chris- 
tian way of meeting oppression? does not admit 
of an answer so easy and so definite. The two 
most divergent ways of meeting oppression are 
(1) defiance and revolt on the one hand, (2) ad- 
justment and endurance on the other. 

The method of defiance and revolt raises ques- 
tions about a Christian’s use of violence. Also, re- 
lief of the oppression of one group by this method 
may increase the burdens of others. “Defying any 
central authority,” says Redus in Wesley Quar- 
terly, “clearly involves great risk. Only a power- 
ful conviction of the rightness of the action can 
justify it or give it any possibility of real success.” 

Before resorting to such an extreme an individ- 
ual, or a people, should have assurance of the 
rightness of the cause, of sufficient support for it, 
and that the likely evil by-products of the method 
are not greater than the desired results. The “hot- 
head” or impatient reformer who impulsively 
defies the authority that irritates him may strike 
too soon. His support from his followers may be 
haphazard and half-hearted. His abortive attempt 
may do irreparable damage to his cause or set it 
back many years. 

Defiance and revolt against authority that is 
oppressive will be the subject of our lesson two 
weeks from today. In so far as today’s lesson is 
concerned, the Hebrews accepted their oppres- 
sion as a condition to which they must adjust 
themselves—a situation to be endured with pa- 
tience. When it became a matter of life or death, 
measures of passive resistance were employed to 
thwart Pharaoh’s brutal purposes. 
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III. God’s action in relieving oppression 


What on earth is God doing? is a question many 
of us are inclined to ask in times of great trouble. 
We ask it with a tone of skepticism as though 
we questioned God’s existence or doubted his 
power. A man, or a people, of faith, however, 
sees the situation differently. “The distinctive 
feature in the story of the Exodus,” says Jackson 
in Adult Student, “is the meaning given to it by 
the Hebrew people.” They experienced God at 
work in their behalf, even in their tragic oppres- 
sion. 

At this point it would be a good idea to call 
attention to the memory selection for today’s 
lesson: 


With the Lorp on my side I do not fear. 
What can man do to me? (Psalms 118:6) 


Such a faith enables one to endure oppression 
with hope. 

The daily Bible reading for Sunday, Isaiah 40: 
17-22, also has a message of courage for oppressed 
people. = 


IV. Positive values from enduring oppression 


There are, of course, times when the way of 
adjustment and endurance is the only one open, 
but there are also times when it is the best 
strategy for the long run. The patience and en- 
durance of the Hebrew people created the very 
conditions that assured the success of their event- 
ual defiance of authority. It gave them assurance 
as to the rightness of their cause; it united them 
in a common bond, the bond of suffering; it 
provided opportunity for the preparation of 
leadership adequate for the task; and it strength- 
ened their faith in God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Under what circumstances can adjustment 
and endurance alone be effective in relieving op- 
pression without having to resort to defiance and 
revolt? 

2. Under what circumstances would defiance 
and revolt be warranted from the Christian view- 
point? 

3. What difference, if any, does the question 
of whether the oppression is his own or that of 
another make in the Christian’s attitude toward 
oppression and his way of meeting it? 


In CLOSING 


Point out that next Sunday’s lesson will focus 
on one of the major conditions for deliverance of 
a people from oppression—the preparation of 
leadership adequate for the task. Encourage the 
members of your class to be thinking about the 
elements of preparation that go into the making 
of a good leader. Remind the group to read the 
lesson materials and the Scripture references. 








The Group in Action 
































































By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Biblical situation: The Hebrews were a free, 
nomadic, tent-dwelling people. They wandered 
about the desert between the Tigris and Egypt. 
During a famine in Canaan they went to Egypt for 
food and later were made slaves by a Pharaoh 
“who knew not Joseph.” With Hebrew slave labor 
he built Pithom, “the city of the Pharaohs.” This 
great temporal power forced them, under oppres- 
sive conditions, to make bricks for his construc- 
tions. 





Mr. CLEMMons is director of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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Pharaoh urging Moses to leave Egypt 
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Questions for discussion: 


1. What motivates men to oppress other per- 
sons who may be at'a disadvantage? 

2. What is the relation of God to his people who 
live under oppression? 

3. What should Christians do to resist oppres- 
sion and injustice in the world today? 

Procedures in the group: As persons come into 
the room, ask small groups of three or four per- 
sons to read over the lesson, searching for an an- 
swer to one of the three questions asked. This will 
focus their attention on the issues and enable them 
to gain the biblical information they need for the 
discussion. Ask each group to designate one per- 
son as a reporter. After they have read the lesson, 
ask them to talk it over for a few minutes. 

Write on the blackboard the first question. After 
sufficient time ask the whole group to reassemble. 
Encourage the reporters for groups discussing 
question 1 to report any significant ideas they dis- 
covered. Invite each reporter to suggest one idea, 
and then go to the next reporter until all of them 
have spoken. 

Write question 2 on the blackboard. Ask the re- 
porters of groups discussing this to make their re- 
plies. As they report, ask them why they think as 
they do. This question involves their concept of 
God and his relationship to human history. 

Likewise, ask the third set of reporters to bring 
in their answers. Once again ask, Why? Here you 
want to discover the values and applications to 
our life. (An interesting sidelight: an Egyptian 
laborer gets fifteen cents a day, as compared 
to us.) 

Appoint three persons to summarize the discus- 
sion. Each one listens to the relevant answers to 
one question. He reports what the class members 
said, not his own opinions about them. 

Guided group reading, discussion, reporting, 
and summarizing are the procedures suggested to 
get the members actually involved in using the 
Bible and discovering its truths for their own lives. 


[from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Bondage is not without its compensations—pro- 
vided we are willing to let God reveal them to us. 
For in bondage the Hebrews turned to Jehovah 
as never before in their national history. 

Today, something of the same thing is taking 
place in some of the lands of oppression. Bishop 
Ordass, top Lutheran leader of Hungary, declares 
that abuse and terror have driven many of his 
people to God. Instead of making them weaker, he 
suggests, the rule of the invader has made men of 
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God stronger in their faith and nobler in their 
everyday conduct. 


Americans, on the other hand, are sure that we 
are in no danger of bondage. At least, that seems 
to be the majority opinion. By making bigger and 
better weapons we try to guarantee that we shall 
not become enslaved. 

But there is slavery of types other than politi- 
cal. More than one analyst has suggested that-our 
culture is as truly in bondage as though we were 
ruled by a pharaoh. For sex and sex symbols tend 
to dominate our land. 

Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, noted Japanese analyst of 
language and of culture, even sees the sex mania 
in design of automobiles! For, says he, car buyers 
do not purchase models that are high in safety, 
economy, and efficiency. According to him, bizarre 
and nonfunctional auto bodies reflect the yearn- 
ing for “psychosexual wish-fulfillment.” 

Whether his theory is as fantastic as the shape 
of your neighbor’s car or is actually sensible and 
down-to-earth, it is hard to ignore his final com- 
parison. For, declares the Japanese scientist, 
small boys send off cereal box tops to get space 
helmets for their fantasy worlds. Their fathers buy 
latest model automobiles. 


’ Part of the radiant optimism of Bishop Ordass 
of Hungary stems from personal experience. For 
he himself has experienced bondage. His imprison- 
ment by the Communists included eight years in 
isolation, followed by a long period of house ar- 
rest. During part of the latter period, the white- 
haired Lutheran wove and knitted shawls to help 
support his family. 

In Minneapolis some months ago, Bishop Ordass 
described some of the fruits of bondage—speaking 
of himself in the third person: 

“When he was in bondage, in the most literal 
sense of the word, Christ gave him royal freedom. 
What a joy it was to be able to experience it! 
When the world offered him only bitterness, how 
sweet were the fruits of Christian unity in his 
life!” 


’ At no period in history has man exerted so 
much control over his environment: tools and 
machines literally make him master of limitless 
physical power. Yet man’s capacity to alter basic 
factors is still laughably limited. 

Last summer, nearly three hundred renowned 
scientists gathered for the first International Con- 
gress on Biology of the Human Hair. Among con- 
clusions of the London conference was this: There 
is no known cure or preventive for baldness. 

Long ago, Jesus suggested that God’s children 
haven’t even the power to add one hair to a man’s 
head. We are men, not gods. We must recognize 
our limitations and impotence. When that is done, 
the God-sheltered one can exult even in bond- 
age, “What can man do to me?” 
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God Prepares a Leader 





The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Exodus 2 through 4. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lesson for today, “God Prepares a Leader,” 
provides an opportunity for us to look at some 
of the things that really count in the preparation 
of Christian leaders. Valuable aid can be found in 
the student periodicals, Adult Student, Epworth 
Notes, and Wesley Quarterly. See also the article 
on page 8. 

The International Lesson Annual provides three 
kinds of helps: (1) an explanation of Bible pas- 
sages not readily gained from reading the text for 
the lesson alone, (2) a penetrating analysis of the 
message of the text in terms of life today, and (3) 
step-by-step suggestions for making the message 
of the lesson clear to the class. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


After having studied carefully the background 
Scripture and having done some reading from a 
number of sources, you will want to think about 
the material. Then you will want to construct your 
own outline for presentation of the lesson. You 
will want to keep in mind the needs of your class 
so you can adapt the lesson to their needs. Some 
such outline as the following may prove to be 


helpful: 


I. Parental influence 
II. Schooling 
III. Spiritual growth 
IV. The call to Christian leadership 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by summarizing what the 
Scripture passages for today’s lesson have to say 
about the preparation of Moses for leadership. 

The principal events that preceded his call are 
recorded briefly in the second chapter of Exodus. 
He was born of Hebrew parentage. His mother 
attempted to hide him in order to prevent his 
being killed by the agents of Pharaoh, but he was 
discovered and adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter. 
He was reared by his mother in the king’s palace. 


When Moses was a young man hé saw an Egyp- 
tian taskmaster beating a Hebrew slave. He im- 
mediately rose to the defense of his Hebrew broth- 
er, killing the Egyptian. In order to escape death 
at the hands of Pharaoh, he fled into Midian where 
he attached himself to the family of Jethro, a 
priest of Midian, by marrying his daughter. 

After some years in Midian Moses was keeping 
the sheep of Jethro when he had a profound re- 
ligious experience that constituted the culmina- 
tion of his call by God to the leadership of his 
people from bondage. This experience is the sub- 
ject of the third chapter of Exodus, a portion 
of which is printed with today’s lesson, Exodus 
3:1-7, 10-15. 

The fourth chapter of Exodus tells of the reluc- 
tance of Moses to answer the call because he feels 
inadequate to the task. Assured that God will 
be with him and give him the necessary strength, 
he accepts the responsibility. 


How To PROCEED 


Such terms as “creator of the Hebrew nation,” 
“founder of Hebrew faith,” “lawgiver of Israel,” 
“first of the prophets,” and “man of God” bear 
witness to the greatness of Moses. He always has 
been and continues to be the central figure in 
Judaism, the religion of the Jews. Moreover, he 
is in the front line of the religious leaders of all 
time in the estimate of Christians. These apprais- 
als of Moses are all based on the story in the 
Bible. Yet, it is readily apparent that the great- 
ness of Moses is not the focal point of the biblical 
account. God, who prepares Moses and who calls 
him to the leadership role in the accomplish- 
ment of his divine purpose, is the central figure. 

The writer of the biblical narrative reflects one 
aspect of the genius of Hebrew faith, its distinc- 
tive philosophy of history which sees God at 
work in the lives and destinies of men and of 
nations. If Moses, then, was a leader whose prep- 
aration was under the direction of God himself, 
the factors that went into his preparation may 
furnish clues as to what should go into the prep- 
aration of Christian leaders in our day. What 
are some of those factors? 


I. Parental influence 


You will find some suggestions for a treatment 
of this topic in Wesley Quarterly under the head- 
ing “Parental Training.” Note that Moses was 
reared by his mother. Consider here some things 
in Moses’ preparation that can be attributed to the 
influence of his mother. 
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You will probably want to mention certain 
character traits such as loyalty to the Hebrew 
people, obedience to competent authority, and 
a sense of justice and of right. So-called “char- 
acter building agencies” such as schools, churches, 
camps, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Boy 
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Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other youth organiza- 
tions serve a real need in developing character. 
But the real agency for molding character is the 
home. Christian character is certainly one of the 
essential qualities of Christian leaders. 

You will readily think of illustrations for this 
point and of ways of developing it more fully. 
Try to impress upon parents their obligation for 
developing Christian character in their children. 
Moreover, you will want to call attention to the 
fact that it is in the home that the growing child 
receives the rudiments, the foundation on which 
to build mature religious faith. 


II. Schooling 


The fact that Moses was reared at the court 
of Pharaoh may be taken to imply that he re- 
ceived the best education his day had to offer. His 
later work as leader of his people depended on 
his skill, his knowledge, and his wisdom as well 
as on his character. 

The period in which we are living impresses 
upon us day after day the urgency of the need 
for trained minds to assume the leadership that 
our times require of us. Business, industry, 
science, government, education, and the church 
are clamoring for men who have exceptional cul- 
tural and professional competence. See Wesley 
Quarterly for what Redus has to say about 
“Knowledge That Counts.” 


III. Spiritual growth 


It should be observed here that Moses, in spite 
of certain qualities of character and the knowl- 
edge and skills he possessed, was not yet ready 
for the task to which God would call him. His 
experiences in the land of Midian, reaching their 
climax in the incident recorded in Exodus 3:1-7, 
10-15, provided the spiritual growth and ultimate 
commitment necessary to round out his qualities 
of leadership. To great character and great wis- 
dom was added great faith. Redus speaks of this 
as “Inward Vision.” 

The experience of Moses calls attention to 
the fact that in a day of noise, of hustle and bustle, 
we must take time out for meditation, worship, 
prayer, and creative fellowship with God. “The 
voice of God,” says Redus, “finds feeble reception 
in a person who is tense from feverish activity 
and who is enmeshed in his own personal con- 
cerns.” 


IV. The call to Christian leadership 


In the economy of God’s plan, the leader who 
is morally, intellectually, and spiritually prepared 
is called to his appointed task. It has been said, 
“Where the needs of the world and your talents 
meet, that is where you are called of God to go.” 

That need may be in faraway places, or it may 
be close at home, as was true of Moses, who was 
called to the leadership of his own people. It may 
be to full-time service in the church, or it may 
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be to dedicated political, economic, or social 
leadership. It may be a call to a part-time leader- 
ship responsibility—steward in the church, 
church-school teacher, youth counselor, member 
of the choir, church visitor, PTA worker, com- 
munity builder, etc. In any event, there are a 
number of elements characteristic of a genuine 
call to Christian leadership. Jackson, in Adult 
Student, stresses this aspect of the lesson. 

There are a number of suggestions implied in 
the story of Moses. The first is a sense of mission. 
Suggest that if Moses had been motivated by the 
prospect of ease, prestige, security, or financial 
reward, he would never have become the leader 
of his people. He would have stayed at the palace 
of Pharaoh. But he was motivated by a deep 
sense of urgent need as reflected in his response 
when he came upon the Egyptian taskmaster 
beating the Hebrew slave. He was aroused enough 
to jeopardize his own life. (See memory selec- 
tion, Hebrews 11: 24, 26.) 

Later, prompted by his experience with God, 
he came to realize that the need of his people was 
one that it was his obligation to meet. He was 
moved by a sense of mission. The genuine leader, 
whatever his task, is motivated by an awareness 
of the need and a desire to meet that need. 

The second element of the call to Christian 
leadership, suggested in the story of Moses, is a 
feeling of inadequacy. Many people shun respon- 
sibility because they feel inadequate to the task. 
It should be pointed out here that, as in the case 
of Moses, this may be a normal and healthy re- 
sponse. One should have a feeling of humility 
about his ability to do God’s work. This feeling 
of humility prepares one for the third element in 
the call to Christian leadership, assurance of 
strength with God’s help. 

God assured Moses that he would be with him 
and would fortify his weakness with strength. 
The leader who presumes to undertake and to 
carry out the task of Christian leadership in the 
power of his own might, or in the wisdom of his 
own intellect, is doomed ultimately, if not im- 
mediately, to failure. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


A central motive in the establishment of col- 
leges under church auspices and of Wesley Foun- 
dations at state and privately supported colleges 
has been that of preparing Christian leaders ade- 
quately for meeting the needs of the church and 
of our secular society. 

1. What can our church colleges and Wesley 
Foundations do to discharge their responsibility 
in the preparation of Christian leaders? 

2. What can we do to strengthen our church 
colleges and Wesley Foundations for their task? 

In connection with the latter you may wish to 
call attention to such things as (1) constituting 
a climate of public opinion solidly behind the 
church’s colleges and Wesley Foundations, (2) 


insuring a steady flow of thoroughly able and 
genuinely dedicated students for enrollment in 
these institutions, and (3) providing adequate 
financial support for top quality educational 
leadership and resources. 

3. How do you react to the statement: “The 
leader who presumes to undertake and to carry 
out the task of Christian leadership in the power 
of his own might, or in the wisdom of his own 
intellect, is doomed ultimately, if not immediately, 
to failure”? 


In CLOSING 


You might conclude this lesson by calling at- 
tention to the fact that in dealing with prob- 
lems growing out of the tensions of today’s world 
our leaders need character, wisdom and under- 
standing, and vital Christian faith. Lead them, 
as laymen, to sense the need for Christian leaders 
all the way from the local congregation to the 
world parish, in the church and in the secular 
community. Leave them with the realization that 
the needs of the church, of the community, of the 
nation, and of the world are calls to Christian 
leadership to those who are prepared, or will 
prepare, and to those who are committed to the 
Christian way of life. 

Remind the members of your class that on 
next Sunday we shall take a look at what God 
can do through his chosen and prepared leaders. 


p—__The Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Biblical situation: The story of Moses is well 
known. The leader may have to be on guard 
against confusions that arise from the movie ver- 
sion in contrast to the biblical one. We are inter- 
ested in the way God develops leadership abilities 
in persons. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. What were the distinguishing qualifications 
for leadership that Moses exhibited? his sensi- 
tiveness to the leading of God’s Spirit? his fam- 
ily? education? call to serve? What? 

2. What qualifications revealed by Moses are 
needed today? Why? Did the crisis produce 
Moses, or did he influence the crisis? In what fields 
of service is the church in greatest need of leader- 
ship today? 

3. In what ways is our life different because of 
Moses’ contribution to history? 

Procedures in the group: Ask a research com- 
mittee to obtain materials from M. O. Williams, 
Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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11, New York, regarding the need for missionary 
personnel today. What are the qualifications? 

Ask a second committee to write the Reverend 
Walter Eyster, Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois, for informa- 
tion concerning the need for personnel in our hos- 
pitals and homes. 

Ask a third committee to interview your pastor 
or district superintendent concerning the need 
for persons in the ministry and other church- 
related vocations in your conference. 

Before the class begins, arrange the chairs in 
circles of six each. Assign members of the re- 
search committees—one to each small group. As- 
sign each group a cluster of questions 1, 2, or 3. 
Ask them to discuss the questions in the light of 
today’s lesson. Suggest that each group choose 
a recorder. After about ten to twelve minutes’ 
discussion in the small groups, ask the members 
to reassemble. 

Form a panel of the recorders, calling up the 
persons to discuss a specific question from the 
standpoint of their discussion in the small group. 
Summarize, and then call up the reporters for 
the second question. Likewise the third. 

Close with a series of appeals for leadership in 
the church and in church-related vocations. 

Research, discussion in small groups, reporting, 
panels, summary, and appeals for service is the 
procedure suggested for this lesson. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* All the world was tense while newsmen re- 
layed the latest word about Benny Hooper— 
lying at the bottom of a 21-foot well hole. Would- 
be friends rushed heavy equipment to Manorville, 
Long Island. Millions talked and prayed for the 
blue-eyed seven-year-old whom they had never 
seen. Teletypes clattered in newspaper offices and 
wire service bureaus. 

You recall the dramatic climax: Sam Woodson 
pulled Benny to safety on a Friday night in May. 
It took a courageous individual to do the job; 
no matter how eager and willing, a crowd or a 
team could not reach the trapped boy. At every 
crisis God needs the help of a lone man or woman 


for the job of leadership. 


* Just as leaders are essential to the ongoing 
of society, so men are actually keys to the mean- 
ing and function of machines that seem to domi- 
nate our age. No machine has purpose or signifi- 
cance except in its relationship to men. 

At Eli Lilly and Company laboratories, all the 
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latest scientific equipment is used in making and 
packaging polio vaccine. For a period of one hun- 
dred days, the powerful stuff must be subjected to 
tests that measure its safety and potency. 

Many devices are used in testing. Much elabo- 
rate equipment is needed. Each piece is important. 
But, say the manufacturers, the most important 
elements in the testing program are the eyes, 
ears, and other senses of alert Eli Lilly workers. 
It is the human equation—the individual worker— 
that gives meaning to the whole process. 


One mark of a great leader is his willingness 
to recognize and admit his own fears. This 
strain runs through the whole symphony of 
Moses’ struggle for God and his people. At least 
by implication, it suggests that the man who 
knows no fear is not good material from which to 
mold a leader by divine influence. 

Second-rate mountaineers are prone to scoff 
and protest that they do not know the meaning 
of fear. Italy’s noted mountain climber, Walter 
Bonatti, has made some of the most spectacular 
climbs of our century. “I climb mountains because 
I am afraid of them,” he has been quoted as say- 
ing. “Conquest of fear is one of man’s greatest 
needs.” 


‘’ Part of Moses’ preparation came to focus in 
his inner struggle. There came a time (see Exo- 
dus 3:11) when he recited his own shortcomings 
and inadequacies and reached a conclusion: He 
was not the right person to go to Pharaoh. 

Measured by any sensible standards, the young 
Moses was indeed inadequate to defy the world’s 
most powerful ruler. But he responded to the call 
and shaped the destiny of mankind. 

Lacking the challenge of a great task, Moses 
would have died unknown—a quiet shepherd. 
Great leaders are born of great struggle. 


‘ However well prepared he may be, and how- 
ever earnest his dedication to his task, every 
leader will fail with some of his people. That is 
as much due to the differences between persons 
as to the limitations of the leader. 

At a worship service recently, a young mother 
and father were accompanied by children of 
about three and five years. Miss Five-Year-Old 
had learned to sit still and listen to the preacher, 
but not so the little brother. 

Tossing infectious grins from under clear blue 
eyes, the boy used this equipment during the 
worship service: two picture books, one package 
of chewing gum, a pencil, package of candy, 
crayons, church offering envelopes, a nickel. 

This is a parable of leadership. Even when God 
has prepared the leader, some followers will be 
incapable of appreciating him. Before condemn- 
ing any leader in your church, ask whether or 
not you bring along your toys and play because 
you know you haven’t capacity to follow him. 
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April 27: 


God’s Mighty Deliverance 





The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Exodus 11:1 through 
15:18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is a powerful lesson in the unit “Israel 
Becomes God’s People.” Our purpose in teaching 
it will be to lead our people to a better under- 
standing of God’s role in the affairs of history 
and to a greater confidence in his intention and 
power to deliver his people from bondage and op- 
pression. 

The lesson is based upon the biblical account 
of the Exodus, the deliverance of the Hebrew 
people from their bondage to Pharaoh, Exodus 
11:1 through 15:18. You will want to become 
thoroughly familiar with this background mate- 
rial before you plan your presentation. You 
should pay particular attention to the printed 
passages, Exodus 11:1; 12:23-28; and 14: 27-31. 

Exodus 11:1; 12:23-28 introduces the final 
plague and reflects the enduring significance of 
this act of deliverance for the Hebrew people as 
commemorated in their celebration of the Pass- 
over. Exodus 14: 27-31 tells of the defeat and de- 
struction of Pharaoh’s forces at the Red Sea. 

Another very significant portion of the Scrip- 
ture lesson is Exodus 15:1-18, which records the 
“song of Moses” in celebration of the mighty de- 
liverance of his people. Read it in the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible in order to get the 
full import of its majestic poetry. It is a tre- 
mendously moving expression of gratitude to 
God and a powerful affirmation of faith in his 
enduring might. 

The publications for students, Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes, contain 
helpful resource materials. By all means, consult 
The International Lesson Annual for its treat- 


ment of this lesson. Additional material may be 


found in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1. 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 





(World Service Sunday * ) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


The following is a suggested outline for your 
use. You will want to adapt it to the needs of your 
particular group. 


I. Defiance and revolt as a last resort 

II. God’s action in history—the Exodus 
III. God’s action in history—the Incarnation 
IV. God’s people constituted 


To BEGIN 


Begin by reviewing some of the ideas developed 
in the lesson for April 13, “God’s People in Bond- 
age.” In that lesson we centered our attention on 
adjustment and endurance as a way of meeting 
oppression, at least until the possibilities in the 
method had been exhausted and the conditions for 
the use of defiance and revolt had been met. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Defiance and revolt as a last resort 


Today’s Scripture lesson begins at the point 
where, as a last resort, the situation warranted 
defiance and revolt. Call attention to the fact 
that in the events between Moses’ call and the 
final plague, all methods short of defiance and 
revolt had been exhausted. 

Moses’ initial act had been nothing more than 
a courteous but firm demand that the Hebrews be 
allowed to go outside the boundaries of Egypt to 
celebrate a religious festival of three days’ dura- 
tion. When this demand was refused, Moses and 
Aaron made repeated attempts, reinforced 
through a chain of catastrophes or plagues, to 
persuade Pharaoh to free their people. However, 
the oppression became even more severe and 
Pharaoh became even more determined in his 
refusal to free the Hebrew people. 

Our Scripture lesson records a series of events, 
beginning with the last of the plagues, death of 
the first-born of the Egyptians, and reaching a 
climax in the successful deliverance at the Red 
Sea. Caution should be exercised here lest pre- 
occupation with statistics and details of these 
events obscure the underlying truths. We should 
also guard against reducing these events to mere 
symbols. As Redus suggests in Wesley Quarterly, 
the biblical account is more than “a plain recita- 
tion of facts.” It bears witness to an undeniable 
fact that “an actual deliverance of major signifi- 
cance took place.” 
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A. R. Simons 


The children of Israel before Mount Sinai 


II. God’s action in history—the Exodus 


It should be pointed out here that the events 
of the Exodus which the biblical narrative de- 
scribes fade into insignificance in comparison 
with the meaning given them by the Hebrew 
people. The Exodus from Egypt became the 
supreme moment of Israel’s history—a moment 
in which God acted dramatically and decisively 
in delivering his people from their bondage and 
oppression. Yet, the significance of the Exodus 
lies not so much in its recollection as a past 
deliverance but in its revelation of God’s on- 
going redemptive activity on behalf of his people. 

The “song of Moses,” Exodus 15:1-18, is a po- 
etic expression of the enduring significance of the 
Exodus. In its entirety it represents the elabora- 
tions of a later period, but this in itself is a testi- 
mony to the lasting quality of the meaning given 
to the experience by the Hebrews. The couplet 
recorded in the first verse (repeated in verse 21 
where it is attributed to Miriam) is, in all prob- 
ability, an original expression of the same faith. 
You might read the “song of Moses” here very 
effectively as the Hebrew expression of faith in 
God acting in history for their deliverance. 

The celebration of the Passover, the festival 
par excellence in the culture of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, is a continuing remembrance of God’s mighty 
deliverance and a perpetual reminder of its en- 
during significance—God’s ongoing redemptive 
activity in behalf of his people. 

In the Jewish celebration of the Passover to- 
day, the question in Exodus 12:26, “What do you 
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mean by this service?” is asked by the youngest 
child old enough to do so. The answer consists 
in a recounting of the story of the deliverance 
of the Hebrew people from their bondage to 
Pharaoh. Thus, the Jewish people relive in their 
memories the most striking occasion of God’s de- 
liverance. The recitation of the events of this oc- 
casion reminds them that God is still their de- 
liverer. 

You might point out here that one of the 
greatest lessons that modern man can learn is 
one the ancient Hebrews learned so well. It is 
an understanding of history and destiny in terms 
of God’s role in them. The Hebrews believed that 
history was the arena in which God revealed him- 
self and that in the events of history God ac- 
complished his purposes. 

In our time it is reassuring to recall that, in 
spite of temporary and scattered indications to 
the contrary, the testimony of history supports 
the conclusion that the moral law of the universe 
is on the side of truth and right. There is also 
every indication that, in the long run, God’s 
laws work for, rather than against, those who 
choose the right, that God acting through history 
has worked to relieve oppression and has be- 
friended the cause of democracy. 


III. God’s action in history—the Incarnation 
Without minimizing the significance of the Exo- 


‘dus, it would be appropriate to bring out here 


that, for Christians, the Incarnation of God in 
Jesus Christ is the supreme moment of God’s ac- 
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tion in history for the deliverance of his people. 
Consequently, it is Easter and not the Passover 
that has first place among our Christian ob- 
servances. 

Redus, in Wesley Quarterly, concludes with 
a section on the “Greater Deliverance” which 
deals with deliverance of mankind from spiritual 
bondage. In the achievement of this purpose God 
sent his own son, Jesus Christ. God acting in 
history through his chosen leaders of every age, 
such as Moses, releases us from physical oppres- 
sion. God acting in history through Jesus Christ 
delivers us from bondage to sin. 


IV. God’s people constituted 


The Hebrew people came to the conclusion 
that, since God had acted so decisively in de- 
livering them from oppression, they were his 
chosen people. The Exodus came to be regarded 
as the occasion when the nation or community 
of God’s people came into being. Christians look 
upon the act of committing oneself to Christ as 
the occasion for entering into the community of 
God’s people. 

Note here that on next Sunday we shall con- 
cern ourselves with some of the obligations that 
go along with being God’s people. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does the assurance that God acts in 
history for the achievement of his purposes mean 
in terms of hope and confidence in meeting the 
problems of today’s world? 

2. What parallels do you see in the Exodus and 
the American Revolution? What major differ- 
ences? 


In CLOSING 


You might close by expressing some such 
thought as the following: In our dealing with the 
problems growing out of world tensions, in our 
feverish activity which centers its trust upon 
material might, we shall do well to remember 
that we who regard ourselves as God’s people 
must recapture some of the insights and assur- 
ances of Hebrew prophetic religion and vital 
Christian faith concerning God’s mighty deliver- 
ance. 


p———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Biblical situation: Israel confronted with a 
threatening sea, dust clouds from the chariots of 





If God Is Not 


By JEANETTE STRUCHEN 


If God is not, 
How runs the river to the sea in patterned waves 
While moons above lift oceans into tide? 


If God is not, 
How springs the bud from barren limb 
While tiny sprouts poke through the sod? 


If God is not, 
Why spend today preparing for eternity 
Or mark the path with righteous deeds? 


If God is not, 
Why take the task which seeks to spread good will 
Or teach the lengthy creed to lighten heavy days? 


If God is not, 

Who spreads the warmth around my heart 
And lifts my soul to pray? 

If God is not, 

Who paints the sky when evening comes 
And turns the fading night to day? 





Pharaoh in the distance, this is a scene Bible 
students can never forget. Was their hard- 
won freedom to be snuffed out? Would they es- 
cape from the dictatorship of Egypt to live by 
law and conscience in a new land? Only the 
mighty act of God’s deliverance could save them. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. Does tyranny carry in itself the seeds of its 
own destruction? 

2. How does God seek to deliver us from 
evil today? Is God limited? What will God do 
for us? What must we do for ourselves? 

3. How should we celebrate God’s delivering 
acts? What is worthy as an act of devotion to 
him? 

Procedures in the group: Divide the class into 
small groups of six persons each. Assign each 
group one of the questions above. Ask the group 
to read the biblical and the lesson materials and 
then discuss their answers. Request each group to 
elect a reporter who will record any significant 
ideas. 

After about twelve minutes reassemble the 
whole group. Ask each reporter of the groups 
discussing question 1 to state his findings. As the 
members listen, ask one section of the class to 
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listen for points that they want to have clarified; 
another section to listen for points with which 
they agree or disagree. Have a third section state 
any practical applications that these suggestions 
bring to mind. After each report, ask the mem- 
bers to reply according to their listening roles. 
Repeat this approach after each series of re- 
portings. Appoint three persons as summarizers— 
one for each major question discussed. 

Conclude with a worship experience of cele- 
brating our deliverance from evil. Remember 
that Jesus taught us to pray, “Deliver us from 
evil.” 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


There are many forms of deliverance. God par- 
ticipates in all of them, though not always in the 
spectacular, easy-to-see fashion that we associate 
with rescue from Egypt. 

No kind of deliverance is easy and effortless 
for those who accept it. Today, men are desperate- 
ly seeking for rescue from a dilemma as real as 
political slavery: limited sources of power for 
operation of tools and machines. 

Oil offers special promise, but oil is hard to 
find. During 1956, more than 13,000 exploratory 
wells were drilled. Eighty-four out of every hun- 
dred were dry. For the 16 per cent that offered 
some promise, 44,000 wells were drilled—and one 
out of four was bone-dry. We have every reason 
to believe that God has made a world in which 
the bondage of power shortage may be broken 
—but not without long striving on our own part. 


Especially in times of stress and difficulty 
men are prone to think of God in terms of their 
own self-interest. Noble as their heritage is, there 
is no escaping the fact that the Hebrews long 
considered Jehovah to be a national deity—espe- 
cially interested in the children of Israel. 

We do the same thing today, in modified form. 
Symbolic of our eagerness to make God into a 
heavenly warrior who fights on our side, a huge 
chapel is planned for the Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs. Congress has debated more 
than one set of plans for the structure. 

Alfred D. Sieminski, a representative from 
New Jersey, has defended a proposal to use alum- 
inum and include nineteen spires. Cost of the 
project, if completed in this style, is estimated at 
$3,000,000. Sieminski has pointed out that Amer- 
ican youth of our day fight and die in aluminum 
planes. “They can worship in aluminum if they 
can die in it, can they not?” he has asked. 
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But the real issue is not modernistic versus 
Gothic architecture, aluminum as opposed to 
stone, or nineteen spires instead of two or three. 
Do our lawmakers (and our common citizens) 
think that erection of costly chapels on military 
bases is a way of persuading God to fight on our 
side instead of the enemy’s? 


In every age, men have needed divine help to 
win deliverance from oppressors and conquerors. 
But most of all, we stand in need of deliverance 
from ourselves—for wants and habits dominate us 
more strongly than could any foreign ruler. 

Using careful, scientific language, reports of 
the American Cancer Society include these major 
conclusions: 

There is extremely high correlation between 
smoking and cancer of the lung, larynx, and 
esophagus. Smoking stands in a close relationship 
to development of pneumonia, flu, and some types 
of ulcers. Coronary artery disease and cirrhosis of 
the liver are strongly linked with smoking. There 
is moderate association between use of tobacco 
and damage to circulatory systems of the brain. 

Is it too radical to wonder whether the God 
who delivered his people from the Egyptians can 
deliver modern Americans from slavery to the 
weed? 


’ Written into the very nature of man, God has 
made us in such fashion that we are adaptable. 
We have capacity to change our diet, sleeping 
habits, place of residence, and mental outlook. 
Man is far more plastic in this respect than any 
other creature on earth. Such plasticity is one 
of the conditions essential for any “deliverance.” 

The French are now eating about 600,000,000 
snails a year—and claiming to enjoy them. Surge 
in use of the snail is partly due to postwar food 
shortages in Europe. Any hungry man who re- 
fuses to use God-given capacity to try new foods 
is like a stubborn Hebrew who pleads to go back 
into Egypt and slavery rather than face new 
conditions in freedom. 





Next Month 


The International Lesson Series for May 
will continue the Old Testament studies be- 
gun in April. The Scripture lesson materials 
will be taken from the Books of Exodus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

The weekly topics are: 


May 4: God’s Law in a Nation’s Life 
May 11: When God’s People Worship 
May 18: God’s People Tested 

May 25: Living by God’s Laws 


“Faith and Action” will be a stimulating 
article for teachers of this course. 
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UNIT VII: MAKE YOUR HOME CHRISTIAN 





April 6: 


Haven or Hangout? 





The Leader in Action 








By EDWARD D. STAPLES 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: Joshua 24:14-15. 


INTRODUCTION 


Each person has his own way of preparing to 
teach a lesson. There is no best way. Your way 
is probably the best for you. These suggestions 
are given in the hope that you may get a new 
idea from the way another person might teach 
the lesson. Do not try to follow exactly the plans 
suggested below. As you read, additional ideas 
will occur to you. 

Remember, the lessons for this month are not 
four separate lessons but four parts of one unit 
of study. This allows time in between Sundays for 
study and thought. Since you can look ahead and 
see what is coming, you may wish to do some 
reading, assign some articles to members of the 
class for report to the group, or ask members of 
the class to look up pertinent information about 
what is happening to family life in your neigh- 
borhood. You may wish to order a film or filmstrip 
for a specific session. 

It is therefore important to read through the 
suggestions for the entire unit. Then the purpose 
of your lesson will be on your mind all month. 
New ideas will occur to you from day to day. 

During the months of April and May the 
church-school periodicals have many articles on 
family life. Many of the church-school periodicals 
will have valuable illustrative material. Perhaps 
you can get a copy of the May issue of The Chris- 
tian Home. It has several articles on the theme 
of National Family Week, “Your Home—A House- 
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hold for God.” Read as widely as possible this 
month and discover these helpful materials. 

Some helpful books are listed on page 37. 
You will find related articles on pages 5 and 12. 
Audio-visuals can provide very effective learning 
situations. Several are listed on page 37. 

The purpose of this unit is to encourage adults 
to examine and evaluate the way of life in their 
homes and to suggest ways in which they can 
develop wholesome Christian family living. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


1. Think a little about the title, “Haven or 
Hangout?” What does it mean to you? Your in- 
terpretation of the topic may serve as an intro- 
ductory statement. Now read the opening para- 
graph of the section “To Begin.” 

2. Read the Scripture selection, Joshua 24: 14- 
15. For background read also verses 1-13. 

3. Turn to your Adult Student and read what 
Mrs. Sheridan has to say about this lesson. She 
writes in an easy, popular style that the mem- 
bers of your class will enjoy. Some of your 
class may have seen her name in The Christian 
Home, as she and her husband have frequently 
written for that magazine. How can you use the 
thought starters at the end of the lesson? 

4, Glance briefly at the three lessons to follow 
so you can define the limits of this session and 
not cover the areas designated for later. 

5. Make a list of assignments for next week. 

6. As you read through the suggestions for 
teaching, write down the ideas that appeal most 
to you and which you think you can use. 

7. Write out your own outline for teaching, 
noting especially the opportunities for class par- 
ticipation. 

8. If time permits, put your outline aside for 
a day or two. You will be surprised how many 
illustrations, phrases, and comments you will 
pick up and add because you have been thinking 
about it. 

9. Offer a prayer that God will help you realize 
your purposes in teaching this course. 
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Jerome Drown 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is a home? 
II. What makes a happy home? 
III. What is a Christian home? 


To BEGIN 


Explain to your class that this is the first 
session of a four-Sunday study of the family, 
mentioning the four lesson titles. Suggest that 
they watch for incidents in the family life which 
might illustrate these four aspects of home life. 
Read the Scripture selection and emphasize 
Joshua’s decision “as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lorp.” 


How To PROCEED 
I. What is a home? 


“Home is where you hang your hat,” said a 
flippant salesman. For him, it was little more 
than that. He was away most of the week and 
played golf most of the week end. He seldom saw 
his family. Interest in his product had driven 
out concern for his wife and children. Home was 
only a house to him. 

Ask the members of the class to discuss what 
they think a home is. If possible, write brief 
answers on a blackboard or on a sheet of paper 
hung on the wall. You may condense their 
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The church has a distinct influence for making a Christian home 





thoughts into single words or brief phrases, such 
as: 

House 

Family 

Children 
A place to find: 

Security 

Peace 

Happiness 

Joy 

Love 

“Atmosphere Conditioning” 

Ask a member of the class to tell what Sheri- 
dan means by the last phrase. Ask, What are 
the most happy memories you have of your own 
home? 

“Home is where love is,” Tolstoi tells us. It 
is so much more than just a dwelling place. It 
is where husband and wife began life together; 
where their children were born; where their 
children had colds, mumps, measles, chicken pox. 
It is where they suffered together as a loved one 
died and rejoiced when baby cut a new tooth. 

Home is where you eat, sleep, celebrate birth- 
days, and plan for your future together. 


II. What makes a happy home? 


As you think about your friends and their 
home life, are they prétty much alike or is there 
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considerable difference? Some seem to radiate 
joy. Every minister has had the experience of 
calling on a shut-in who seemed to give happiness 
to everyone who called upon her. One may say, 
“TI went to that home to bring her joy and spiritual 
help. I came away feeling I had been the one to 
receive inspiration. Life seemed brighter after 
that call.” The next home may be one in which 
there is bickering and quarreling or where both 
husband and wife seem to be sour and gloomy. 

What makes the difference? Discuss this ques- 
tion. The fact may come out that two people liv- 
ing together a long time may develop similar 
tastes and ideas. If yours is a younger group, 
they will probably recognize the personality dif- 
ferences that people bring to marriage. Their 
genes undoubtedly contribute to their differences 
in attitude. Their home training and conditioning 
have also made a contribution. Important too is 
a couples’ desire to have a happy home. Happi- 
ness doesn’t just happen. One has to work at it. 

Either draw from the group what they con- 
sider a happy and successful home or suggest 
the following: 

e Agreement on most basic issues. There can 
be difference of opinion and still be happiness if 
each grants to the others their right to their own 
points of view. 

e Husband and wife live more meaningful 
lives because of marriage and family. 

@ Satisfaction in vocation. Both husband and 
wife feel they are making a contribution to the 
health, security, and welfare of others. 

e Each tries to meet the personality needs of 
the other. Emotional, mental, and _ spiritual 
growth do not just happen. Consciousness of 
growth contributes to happiness. 

e The enjoyment of mutual friends. Take time 
to cultivate old and new friends. 

e Growing appreciation of cultural values for 
self and family. 

@ A sense of companionship and maturing 
love. 

e An atmosphere in which children can de- 
velop well-rounded personalities. 

e Concern for each other’s interests and wel- 
fare. 

Illness, economic reverses, war, death, or tem- 
porary separation will not destroy the basic 
security of such a home. 

Someone in the group will no doubt mention 
the importance of a common interest in religion. 
The strength of the faith of one partner may be 
stronger than that of the other. This may cause 
friction or, if good judgment is used, both may 
grow in the understanding of the other’s faith. 
Religion should be a cohesive force in family liv- 
ing. Common interest in God, the church, and 
the teachings of Jesus should draw the members 
of a family closer together. Discussion and study 
of the meanings of religion for daily needs will 
strengthen family ties. 


III. What is a Christian home? 


Some will judge a home as being Christian or 
not by the fact of their belief in Jesus Christ. 
Others rank church attendance or worship in the 
home as marks of a Christian home. Even more 
important than these outward marks may be the 
quality of family living. 

A. Beliefs——A Christian believes in God, the 
Father. Our highest concept of God is based upon 
the family relationship. He is the best we can 
think of in terms of fatherhood. Since our picture 
of fatherhood is finite, God is greater than the 
highest concept we can imagine. 

A Christian family believes in Jesus Christ, the 
son of God. No one has ever been able to in- 
terpret God to man more clearly. From the teach- 
ings of Jesus man comes to understand the will 
of God. 

Members of a Christian home accept the Bible 
as the record of man’s struggle to understand and 
practice the will of God through the centuries. 
The Old Testament is the pre-Christian revelation 
of God to man, and in the New Testament Chris- 





Additional Resources* 


Your Home Can Be Christian, by Donald M. 
Maynard. Abingdon Press. Cloth, $2; 
paper, $1. 

How Christian Parents Face Family Prob- 
lems, by John Charles Wynn. Westminster 
Press. $2.50. 

When Children Ask, by Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

Guideposts to Creative Family Worship, by 
Gebhard and Gebhard. Abingdon Press. 
$2.50. 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, by 
Welker and Barber. Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Faith of Our Families. 16 mm., 40 minutes. 
(On how to conduct family worship.) 
Rental, $11.50. 

Teaching About God in the Home. Filmstrip 
with script, 56 frames. Sale, color, $10; 
black and white, $4. 

A Family Affair. 16 mm., 31 minutes. Con- 
tact your state or local mental health asso- 
ciation or board for source and price. 

First Steps in Religion. Color, filmstrip 62 
frames, 3314 rpm. record. Sale, $10. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, order these materials 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 
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tians find the life and teachings of Jesus and the 
history of the early Christian church. One should 
not only read his Bible but also he should en- 
deavor to understand its meaning. Christian par- 
ents have the responsibility for passing on this 
tradition and their beliefs to their children. There 
is no substitute for Christian teaching in the 
home. The church school can do much but it is 
not a substitute for the home. 

B. Holy Habits.—List on the blackboard marks 
of a Christian home, such as the following: 

e@ Prayer is a common mark of a Christian 
home, because through prayer the family keeps in 
touch with God. It is a source of power and 
strength, both for the individual and for the 
family. 

e Parents have a responsibility to teach their 
children to pray, not just the simple prayers of 
childhood, but also methods of prayer that will go 
with them throughout their lives. One gains ma- 
turity in his prayer life, as in other areas, through 
practice and thought. Do the best you can, and 
skill and satisfaction will come with practice. 

@ Family worship is not just an exercise for 
the good of the soul. Many families have given up 
family worship because they did not think what 
they were doing was worthwhile in the light of 
the time pressures on the family. On the other 
hand, many families find real satisfaction in wor- 
ship. We will think more about this in the third 
lesson. 

e Church-school attendance as a family is an- 
other good habit that will bring families closer to- 
gether. When children see that their parents are 
interested in the church, they are interested, too. 
The alert parent will not only take his children to 
Sunday school and other activities of the church, 
but also he will find out what is being taught. He 
will get acquainted with each child’s church- 
school teacher, read the children’s church-school 
lesson materials, discuss with them the major em- 
phasis of the lesson, and read the biblical passages 


together. What better chance to grow together in 


the Christian way of life? 

e@ Singing hymns together is another good 
habit. The poets have expressed their faith 
through beautiful poetry and music in the hymns. 
Why not learn them together around the piano, 
or at the table, or sitting in the living room? It 
can be a worship experience. 

C. Democracy.—A Christian home is one in 
which there is a spirit of respect for others. Jesus 
taught the sacredness of personality. He recog- 
nized the rights of individuals. He even forgave 
the woman taken in adultery. In the family, as we 
try to follow the way of Jesus, there must be for- 
giveness when members do wrong, and there 
must be respect for the opinions of each member 
of the family. In a Christian home each member 
feels needed and wanted. He is also respected as 
an individual. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How is a Christian different from a non- 
Christian in his home relationships? 

2. Can married happiness be achieved if it does 
not seem to exist now? 

3. What makes a Christian home different from 
a non-Christian home? 

4. How do children find a sense of security? 

5. What could church-school teachers do to 
bring about better co-operation between the 
teaching at the church and that done in the 
home? 


In CLOSING 


We have tried to examine what makes a good 
home. We have seen what makes the difference 
between an ordinary home and a Christian home. 
The spirit in which we live together makes the 
difference. Sheridan points up the values of the 
family council as one way of living the Christian 
life in the home. In a Christian home, each person 
thinks of the other fellow first, practicing the 
golden rule. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose: This series of lessons considers one 
of the most important foundation stones in the 
structure of any civilization: the homes. Cer- 
tainly the elements present in the homes ulti- 
mately determine the strength of a society or a 
nation. Our purpose in this series is to examine 
some of the necessary ingredients for a home in 
our Christian culture. First, we shall explore the 
challenging idea, Is your home a haven or a 
hangout? 

Preparation: After reading the lesson material 
for this week, compose five or six provocative 
questions relating to Christian homes which will 
stimulate the class to express their points of view. 
Plan to ask questions such as these: 

1. How can parents create the proper “homey” 
atmosphere? 

2. How far can parents reasonably go to achieve 
a home with a “lived-in look”? 

3. What comprises proper “spiritual condition- 
ing” in a home? 

4. Why is being wanted and loved so necessary 
for a true home? 

5. How can parents help their children prepare 
for a career? 





Dr. SANDEFUR is professor of speech at the University of 
Akron. 
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6. Why must the pursuit of happiness be a fam- 
ily co-operative effort? 

To begin: Open the lesson by reminding the 
class that each member is the product of a home 
and that, as adults, most are creators of a home. 
Recall briefly some typical pleasant experiences 
in homes of childhood and, later, of adulthood. 
Remind the group that the strength of a nation is 
determined in part by the strength of the homes. 
Point out that the spiritual strength present in a 
genuinely Christian home yields that sort of 
stability that makes civilizations endure. 

How to proceed: At this point divide the class 
into five or six smaller groups for a ten-minute 
buzz session. Assign to each group one of your 
previously planned questions (or use those sug- 
gested above). Ask each group to select quickly 
one spokesman who will report the ideas pre- 
sented in his discussion section. 

After the ten-minute period has ended, call the 
class together again and ask each representative 


April 13: A Place 
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By EDWARD D. STAPLES 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the Scripture background carefully. 
Would it not be wise to begin this lesson by sug- 
gesting that someone read the Scripture lesson, 
keeping in mind family relationships? Much of 
the material in Adult Student consists of descrip- 
tions of home life. This may give you an idea of 
directions the discussion may take, so you can 
plan your own group participations. You will 
probably want to refer to Sheridan’s grandfather’s 
home, the Tersons, and the Morretts.. As you 
read about them, try to fix them in your mind so 
you can come back to them later. What made 
each family distinctive in the field of work and 
play? 

Although questions are listed at the end of each 
lesson, they are not there merely to fill up the 
time when you get through lecturing. Study the 
questions carefully and work them into your 
discussion as the lesson moves along. 


to explain the opinions expressed in his session. 

This technique of discussion will usually lead 
to an enthusiastic continuation of significant 
aspects of each question. 

Keep the general discussion informal, yet un- 
der control. Don’t spend too much time on any 
one question. Attempt to move the thinking of 
the class to the conclusion that home is impor- 
tant, that each adult has a responsibility to his 
own family, to his community, and to his nation 
to maintain a proper home, and that the best 
homes are built on Christian principles. 

In closing: Summarize the main points ex- 
pressed by the class. Show that we adults must 
not forget to re-examine often and realistically 


~ our efforts toward achieving a Christian home. 


Looking ahead: Ask three or four class mem- 
bers to be prepared next week to speak briefly 
on their ideas of the home as a place for work 
and play. Ask them to compare the home of 
yesterday with that of today. 


to Work and Play 


Beware of the class member who tries to Jead 
you down a blind alley. A question like, What do 
you think of movies as recreation? might lead to 
a long discussion of various movies peoples have 
seen with little relevance to the topic of this 
lesson. Let’s remember that we are talking about 
work and play at home. 

This is the type of lesson in which every person 
in the class can make some contribution. One 
doesn’t need to be an expert to share with others 
their family good times that have meant much to 
them. What do you feel would be the best way 
to help them share these experiences—through 
general discussion, buzz groups, or by writing 
suggestions on the blackboard? 

You might ask individual members to report on 
the Family Fun Kit leaflets.’ 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The value of work 

II. Making work a pleasure 
III. Play fosters togetherness 
IV. Trends in recreation 


To BEGIN 
Remind the class that this is the second of a 
unit of four sessions on “Make Your Home Chris- 
tian.” 
Read the Scripture lesson and give the biblical 
background. 


1 Family Fun Kit. Set of eight leaflets. 15 cents per set. Order 
from the Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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It may be helpful to point out that the lesson 
covers two areas of family living: work and play. 
While they are related, they are separate in most 
people’s minds, especially as children think of 
them. For some people a change of work is rec- 
reation. Even a change of pace may be re-crea- 
tive. You may recall the old story of the Indian 
carrying a heavy pack through the woods. When 
tired, he picked up a heavy log and struggled 
along with it for half a mile. When he dropped it, 
he felt his burden was lighter. 


How To PROCEED 


You might continue with a definition of work. 
Webster's New International Dictionary gives 
thirteen definitions or ways of using the word as 
a noun. The first one is our common concept, 
“exertion of strength or faculties to accomplish 
something.” A long time ago John Ruskin wrote, 
“The law of nature is that a certain amount of 
work is necessary to produce a certain quality of 
good. If you want knowledge, you must toil for 
it; if food, you must toil for it; if pleasure, you 
must toil for it.” 


I. The value of work 


There are those who think work is good in it- 
self. It may be a discipline to strengthen charac- 
ter, but most people value work “to accomplish 
something.” It is the product of work we especial- 
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ly desire. The results may be in terms of salary, 
satisfaction in the product, or the sense of accom- 
plishment. A certain teen-ager could see no value 
in raking leaves until all the leaves were off the 
trees. “You'll just have to do it again,” he argued. 
His parents liked a neat yard, and since all of the 
trees did not shed on the same schedule, they 
could see value in raking the yard three or four 
times during the fall. Our atittude toward work 
depends upon how important we consider the 
results. 

You might next ask the class, Do you have any 
trouble getting children to do their share of the 
work? How can we teach our children to accept 
their share of responsibility in the home? This 
type of question will generally bring a quick re- 
sponse from parents who will immediately iden- 
tify themselves with this problem. 

Another question regarding family work is, 
Should children be paid for work at home? 

Most authorities agree that a child should be 
given some responsibilities, such as picking up 
his toys, making his bed, or cutting the grass 
without pay. These are his contribution to the 
welfare of the group, and he should not expect 
pay any more than mother should for cooking 
the meals. This responsibility will help him ma- 
ture, feeling it is good to have a share in the 
total family welfare. Special assignments may be 
provided as a way of earning a little extra money. 






“Should children be paid for work 
at home?” 








How early should a boy or girl get a job to 
earn money? Bring out the facts regarding the 
state working laws. Paper deliveries and after- 
school jobs are not usually covered by law. It is 
hard to make any rigid rule about when a child 
should work outside the home, for some mature 
more rapidly than others. It does help him ap- 
preciate the value of money to earn some or all of 
his spending money. It is important for parents 
to teach good spending habits as well as good sav- 
ing habits. 

You will probably get into a discussion of the 
age at which a child should start receiving allow- 
ance. Probably he should learn how to handle a 
little money as soon as he needs money. Parents 
need to be alert to discover if the love of money 
is such a strong motive that a child is neglecting 
his studies to earn more. Even when the allow- 
ance is only twenty-five or fifty cents a week, a 
child can be taught to save a little and to give a 
part of his allowance to the church. Parents 
should keep this in mind as they discuss the 
amount of the allowance with their children. 

Children are much more likely to be interested 
in saving if they are allowed to spend some of 
their savings. A child of six or eight sees little 
value in saving for a college education. That is 
too far away for his concept of time. He can see 
some sense in saving for a few weeks to buy a toy. 
Some parents suggest that, for a major item, the 
child save a certain amount and the father make 
up the difference. Discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of this plan. 


II. Making work a pleasure 


After discussing children’s work in the home, 
turn the attention of the class to the values of 
working together in the home, such as: 

e A sense of togetherness 

® The joy of creative work. Greater sense of 
accomplishment because more have co-operated 
on the project. 

e@ More time for asking and answering ques- 
tions. 

e Better understanding of the other’s work. 

e Greater pleasure in the work. 

It is one’s attitude toward work that makes it a 
hardship or a pleasure. Ask the class to name the 
household tasks they thoroughly enjoy doing. 
Some enjoy jobs that are a hardship for others. 

What makes this difference? It may be the way 
work was presented in the home. Washing dishes 
is usually looked upon as a necessary evil, yet one 
couple enjoys doing the dishes because it is the 
one time of day they get a chance to talk things 
over together as they work. 

Another family found real joy building and 
placing birdhouses, not just because they brought 
happiness to the birds but because they found it 
interesting and challenging to create new styles of 
bird shelters. Each praised the other for new de- 
signs. Everyone had a good time. 


Is building birdhouses work or play? It de- 
pends upon one’s attitude. It is hard to draw a 
line between work and play. Some people work 
hard at their recreation. Ask for examples, such 
as the person who concentrates so hard on win- 
ning a game that he is upset if he loses. Some 
persons who will not let anyone ask a question 
or comment while watching television. Then the 
recreation may cause friction. 


III. Play fosters togetherness 


A leaflet published by the Department of the 
Christian Family of the Board of Education, en- 
titled Family Fun,1 describes several games that 
could be used by families. If each would write 
out the directions for the game that meant most to 
him, you could have them mimeographed for 
every family in your church. This would be a 
good Family Week project for your class. 

After several have listed games that they en- 
joyed, ask, What values did your family receive 
from playing these games? 

Most families need to play together more than 
they realize. It has been said that “The family that 
plays together is the family that stays together.” 
Just as working together draws the members of 
a family closer together, so playing does also. 
(We use “play” here in a broad sense to include 
all types of recreation.) Play helps us relax our 
tensions, unless we take it too seriously. It may 
stimulate imagination, increase knowledge, and 
give families a growing sense of oneness. 


IV. Trends in recreation 


“That man lives most,” wrote E. O. Harbin 
“who responds to most of the fine things about 
him—music, drama, art, literature, religion, crea- 
tive activities, games of skill. These things need 
cultivation to permit proper growth.” 2 He also 
points out four trends in recreation: 

@ The trend toward freedom of choice 

e@ The trend toward co-operation rather than 
competition 

e@ The trend toward creative and cultural ac- 
tivities 

@e Ihe trend toward 
through folk games 

The class may wish to discuss these trends. 


rhythmic expression 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we teach our children to accept 
responsibility for their share of the work at home? 

2. Is it necessary to make work for our chil- 
dren? 

3. How valuable is work which does not seem 
important? 

4, Discuss the old adage, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” 


1 Order from Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 
20 cents for 12. $1.00 for 100. Cash with order. 


2 From The Fun Encyclopedia, by E. O. Harbin. Abingdon Press. 
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5. Why is playing together as a family any 
better than each doing what he wants to do? 

6. Should members of the family be coerced 
into playing together when they want to do some- 
thing separately? 

7. What are the standards by which we judge 
what recreation is good for our family? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the discussion as follows: 

We are thinking especially about our home life 
this month. Today we have thought of our homes 
as places of work and play which will help us 
have more abundant lives. We have not spent 
time on commercial recreation such as football, 
baseball, television, and radio, but we have con- 
centrated on doing things together in the home. 

How we plan our work and our play will de- 
termine whether they will divide our family or 
draw us together. Probably the members of our 
family need some work and some play in which 
they can participate as individuals. Rural families 
do many things together, but the city family has to 
create times of togetherness. If opportunities to 
work together are limited, we can give more at- 
tention to our play. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: In today’s lesson we view the home as 
a place for both work and play. We should ask 
ourselves this question, Why is it important for 
a family to work and play together? Ask too, Is 
there a strong tie created by such activity? Is the 
unity that may result also helpful in creating a 
spiritual attitude in the family? 

Preparation: Each student should read in ad- 
vance in their lesson material today’s discussion 
by Sheridan. Each member of the class should be 
asked to recall the home life of yesterday as com- 
pared with that of today. For a sharper contrast, 
some of the class may recall accounts of their par- 
ents’ or grandparents’ early home life. Others 
may wish to reread John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
poem, “Snow-Bound,” which describes an early- 
day home with its warm unity. 

To begin: First, raise the questions: Why 
should home be considered as a place for work 
for all members of the family? Should not home 
be primarily a place for rest and play? (Remem- 
ber, Mother’s work is never done.) 

Call upon the three or four class members who 
have prepared short comments to speak on their 
ideas of home. One speaker should perhaps recall 
the home of yesterday. A second should describe 
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the home of today with its many modern pres- 
sures as well as conveniences. A third and fourth 
should speak briefly on the need for unity in a 
home and how it can be obtained. 

How to proceed: Take up a general class dis- 
cussion by asking questions such as these: What 
typical tasks need to be done even in today’s 
highly complex twentieth-century home? Has 
America’s “flight to suburbia” developed more 
home tasks through the current do-it-yourself 
trend? Does television draw families closer, or 
does it raise walls of silence while highly paid 
entertainers do our playing for us? 

Ask for practical suggestions from the group 
on how a family can successfully allot home tasks 
as well as enjoy home pleasures together. Raise 
the question: Does working and playing as a 
family unit build family strength? Ask: What are 
the spiritual responsibilities in family co-opera- 
tion? Is it true that the family that “plays to- 
gether stays together’? 

Lead the class into a consideration of this 
point: Are we, in this age of competition, more 
concerned with “keeping up with the Joneses” 
than in keeping up with sound Christian princi- 
ples through family unity? If so, what can we do 
about it? 

In closing: Remind the parents in the class that 
they have deep responsibilities for the character 
of their homes. 

Looking ahead: For next week appoint a dis- 
cussion panel of four members who will plan to 
discuss the home as a place for spiritual power 
and strength. One member should define spirit- 
ual power by using concrete examples. Another 
should deal with the specific elements that con- 
tribute to spiritual values. A third should con- 
sider the place of the family altar. A fourth should 
develop the idea that family worship is necessary 
for family strength. 





Adult Fellowship Series for May 


The May lessons are based on the national 
missions study theme for 1957-58: “Christ, 
the Church, and Race.” This topic is being 
studied by various organizations throughout 
the church during this year. This unit will 
help adults “understand, accept, and apply 
the fundamental teaching and spirit of Christ 
regarding race to themselves, to the Church, 
and to all areas of life.” 

The weekly topics are: 


May 4: Seeking the Christian Way 
May 11: Progress Against Prejudice 
May 18: Toward an Inclusive Fellowship 
May 25: The Kingdom Beyond Caste 


The magazine section will carry an article, 
“The Bible Speaks on Race.” 
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of Spiritual Power and Strength 
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By EDWARD D. STAPLES 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: Luke 15:11-24. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


If you are near a Methodist Publishing House 
or other audio-visual center, you will find many 
films and filmstrips available for this session. (See 
page 37.) Parents of young children will espe- 
cially enjoy a new color filmstrip, First Steps in 
Religion. It relates how preschool children find 
answers to their questions in the sandbox, at 
home, and in the church school. 

Read as widely as possible. The Gebhard book 
mentioned on page 37 will have many helpful 
suggestions for this session. You should be famil- 
iar with the following resources: _ 

The Christian Home, Methodism’s unique maga- 
zine for parents, contains daily worship material. 
Published by The Methodist Publishing House. 
Subscription $2.50. Group subscriptions to one 
address $2.00 a year. 

Prayer Time and Worship Time, two books of 
devotions for families with young children (under 
9). Published by The Upper Room, 1908 Grand 
Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 50 cents each. 

Power, for young people 12-23 years of age. 
Order from National Conference of Methodist 
Youth, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 10 cents per 
quarter. 

The Upper Room. Published every two months, 
The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 10 cents a copy, $1.00 for two years. 

Take as many of these materials as possible to 
your class so members may look at them and 
determine which would be best for their family. 

Read carefully the material in Adult Student. 
You will want to refer to Sheridan’s illustrations. 

Make your own outline of principal points to 
be covered, illustrations, and questions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 

II. What do we believe about God? 
III. What do we believe about immortality? 
IV. What do we believe about prayer? 


To BEGIN 


Begin with an attention getter. Use a series of 
questions, such as: 

@ Do you know that 50 per cent of the youth of 
America receive no church-school training? 

e@ Do you realize that a large percentage of 
children in the church schools of Methodism drop 
out before they are fifteen years of age? 

@ Have you heard that there are more bar- 
maids in America than girls who have graduated 
from college? 

@ Where are the leaders of tomorrow getting 
their religious instruction? 

The situation is not worse than in previous 
generations. There is much to convince one that 
it is better. There are more members in our 
churches than ever before, and it is true that a 
larger percentage of the population now belong 
to the church. But the fact remains that a child 
can grow to adulthood with little or no religious 
guidance. 

You may prefer to open the session with an il- 
lustration such as the following: 

A young mother who is quite active in her 
church was surprised the other day when her 
seven-year-old daughter burst into the room and 
asked, “Mother, where do people come from?” 

“You know about Adam and Eve, don’t you?” 
her mother asked. 

“Of course, I know about Eve Arden on 
TV,” her daughter replied, “but who was Adam?” 

That mother decided that the time had come for 
a longer talk with her daughter. It also made her 
realize that they did not use the Bible very much 
in their home and there was a real reason why 
their daughter didn’t know much about Bible 
stories. 

She talked with her daughter’s Sunday-school 
teacher and discovered that the story of Adam 
and Eve did not come in the young child’s stories. 
from the Bible. She found that Sunday-school 
teaching was very different from when she was a 
girl. 

In the early grades there is more emphasis. 
upon Christian principles of living together and 
expressing prayer in a natural way than upon 
Bible stories as such. From six to eight, Bible sto- 
ries are frequently used as background material. 
How to know and use the Bible comes during 
the junior age, nine to twelve, at a time when 
children are asking questions about God and are 
eager to learn. During this same period the mean- 
ing of church membership is taught. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


Our biblical passage for today is the familiar 
passage of the prodigal son and his forgiving 
father. Bring out the fact that children learn 
about the nature of God from the actions of their 
parents. You may prefer to wait until the close 
of the class period and review this story as your 
closing illustration. 


II. What do we believe about God? 


Ask the members of the class to discuss the 
question, What kind of religion do I want my 
child to have? You might set up this discussion in 
advance by having a symposium of three persons 
consider the question. One person could speak on 
“What I want my child to believe about God.” 
Another could take a topic like “What about im- 
mortality?” and a third, “How I taught my child 
to pray.” After such a series of comment you 
would want the group to raise questions and 
refer them to the speakers. 

Bring out the fact that there is more to religion 
than beliefs. Actions are important in terms of 
our relationships with our fellow men. 

If you prefer to lead the discussion yourself, it 
might center around the same three areas. 

Regina W. Wieman defines religion as “a devo- 
tion to the creative Source of all good.” 1 We call 
that source God. As we look in our Bible we see 
God through many eyes. In the early days he 


1From The Family Lives Its Religion, by Regina Westcott 
Wieman. Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
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Hymn sings bind families closer together. 


was pictured as a God of wrath, ready to destroy 
his enemies. He blessed his favorites and punished 
those who had other gods. He was jealous of other 
deities, of whom there were many. 

Later he was considered as the special god of 
Israelites, a national god who would give them 
victory in battle. The ark of the covenant was 
looked upon as God’s dwelling place and was 
often carried into battle as a symbol of God’s 
presence. Some thought Jehovah wanted human 
sacrifices like the gods of other nations. The story 
of Abraham offering Isaac is told to show that 
God does not want human sacrifices. 

The prophets brought us a vision of a different 
kind of god. Isaiah discovered God is not in “the 
earthquake, wind, and fire, ” but in the still, small 
voice. Amos recognized the justice of God. Hosea 
discovered that God was a God of love. As he 
was able to forgive his wife Gomer, so God could 
forgive Israel for her sins. 

There is little mention in the Old Testament of 
the fatherhood of God. Jesus gives us this inter- 
pretation, using the figure of a loving father who 
can forgive and who cared enough to send his son 
as a Redeemer. 

When one believes in God as “the creative 
source of all good,” he measures all values in the 
light of the Spirit of God. If his concept of God is 
small, his outlook on life will be small; he has 
nothing toward which to grow. 

A child’s idea of God will grow as the child 
grows, if we give him help. Some adults think of 
God in childish terms. It is the parents’ privilege 
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to help a child grow in his understanding of the 
nature of God. Gradually he learns the meaning 
of unselfishness, forgiveness, honesty, faith, and 
love. He learns what it means to seek the will of 
God through prayer. What God means to him in 
adulthood will depend upon his teaching in the 
home and church school during his childhood. 
Through study he will discover that the highest 
revelation of God to man is in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. 

Remind the class that parents must be ready to 
answer children’s questions, such as, Where is 
God? Does God have brown eyes like mine? How 
can God see me if I can’t see him? Did God want 
Aunt Emma to die? If one would help his chil- 
dren, he must continue to grow in his own faith. 
It is not enough to be able to give the answers 
one learned as a child. 

Ask, What kind of a faith do we need? 


III. What do we believe about immortality? 


A religious faith for today’s world must include 
belief in God and in Jesus Christ and his teach- 
ings. It must include a Christian view of im- 
mortality. When a loved one or a neighbor dies, 
it is natural for a child to ask, Where did Aunt 
Emma go? It is the rare parent who is ready for 
that question. How would you answer it? Most 
parents do not take their children to funerals. 
They spare their children the emotional stress of 
such experiences. But this does not satisfy a 
child’s curiosity. 

The wise parent begins getting ready for an 
understanding of death before it happens. One 
mother talked to her children about the “body 
house” that is not the real person but the shell in 
which one lives. It is usually satisfactory to a 
child if a parent says calmly, “We do not know 
where the spirit or real person goes after death, 
but we do feel sure this cannot be the end of so 
fine a person as Aunt Emma. We think God wants 
her to be with him. Some day we’ll be with God, 
too, but it is nothing to worry about.” 

You may have a better way to explain im- 
mortality. Ask your group to share their experi- 
ences. You may have some who take a very literal 
view of heaven and hell. If so, you can explain 
that this view comes to us largely from the Book 
of Revelation. Some find it satisfactory, but 
many do not. Each has a right to his own views. 


IV. What do we believe about prayer? 


Some children pray as though they were giving 
orders to a Santa Claus in a department store. If 
they have this view, they are very disappointed 
when God does not answer their prayers. 

You might use this illustration: 

“I’m going to get it, I’m going to get it,” sang 
Richard as he came downstairs on his birthday. 
He looked over the presents piled on the table 
at his place. Then he looked around the room. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 


“Where is what?” his mother asked, thinking 
they had bought everything a child could wish 
for. “My motor bike,” Richard replied. 

“But you’re too young for a motor bike,” his 
father said impatiently. “Whatever gave you the 
notion you might receive one?” 

“I was sure I’d get it,” sobbed Richard. “I 
prayed for it, but God didn’t give me one.” 

Father took him on his knees, “We couldn’t get 
you a motor bike, Dick. You’re not big enough 
yet.” 

“TI guess God doesn’t answer prayers,” he cried, 
“What’s the use of praying anyway?” 

Father explained to him that God couldn’t give 
every little boy what he asked for, and God 
knows best. Sometimes his answer is No. 

Ask the group for examples of ways they 
taught their children to pray. Help them see that 
we must go beyond the memorized prayers of 
childhood and help children think through their 
own prayers. Remind them that example is ex- 
tremely important in teaching about prayer. 

Raise this question with the class: How early 
can you teach a child to pray? One mother says 
she began when her child was an infant. She 
would pause each day, place her hand on the 
child, and offer a brief prayer. Soon the child 
recognized this as a special time and would quiet 
down immediately. When he was old enough to 
talk, she taught him to say, “Thank you, God.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do we mean by religion? 

2. What do we want our children to believe? 

3. Is immortality different from living forever? 

4. Is there danger of creating unreasonable 
fears in a child if we insist upon his attending a 
funeral? 

5. Should we take him if he wishes to go? 

6. What are the chief difficulties in teaching a 
child about the Bible? 

7. How can we use the wonders of nature to 
teach children about God? 

8. What do you tell your children about light- 
ning and thunder? 

9. What resources for worship do you use with 
your family? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize your discussion, and remind the 
class that the next session is on “The Home: A 
Vital Force in the Community.” You may wish to 
ask someone to look up the number of marriages 
and divorces in your county for the past year. 
Someone else might check on the number of cases 
of juvenile delinquency and the number of acci- 
dents due to alcoholism. 

Closing prayer: Our Father, we are thankful 
today for our families. Help us answer their ques- 
tions wisely. Give us the strength of character so 
to live that our lives may be a clear example to 
those we love. Amen. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Today’s lesson takes up one of the 
most important aspects of a full Christian life: 
prayer. The class should consider the true mean- 
ing and purpose of prayer and how correct 
prayer attitudes can be taught to children. 

Preparation: Members of the class should re- 
flect carefully on each word of the Lord’s Prayer 
and recall several of the songs of praise which ap- 
pear in the Psalms. After reading today’s lesson, 
each individual should be prepared to express 
his ideas on teaching children to pray. 

To begin: Ask the four persons who are to 
participate in the panel discussion to take seats at 
the front facing the class. Call upon each speaker 
to develop one phase of today’s subject. Follow- 
ing the order suggested last week, one speaker 
should define spiritual power, a second should 
discuss spiritual values and how they are gained, 
a third should speak about the family altar, and 
a fourth should consider family worship as neces- 
sary for family strength. 

How to proceed: The panel speakers will doubt- 
less raise several questions that the class will 
wish to consider more fully. After the four 
speeches, develop answers to questions such as 
these: At what age should a child begin to learn 
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to pray? Are there lasting values in the simple 
prayers of childhood? Do children really under- 
stand the meaning of prayer, or do they regard 
prayer as simply a means of getting things? Re- 
call the story of Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn 
who prayed for fishhooks; when he received 
none, he concluded that prayer didn’t work. 

Bring out the ideas that prayers for courage 
and understanding and for the strength to do 
God’s will are truly in the Christian spirit. Show 
that prayer is not just an asking; it is also a 
thinking. Recall the need for prayers of thanks- 
giving, of appreciation for God’s bountiful gifts. 

Refer to the simplicity of Jesus’ prayer at 
Gethsemane in which he spoke with God directly, 
personally. Show that a child can perhaps better 
understand prayer if he considers it a talk with 
his heavenly Father. 

Ask the group’s opinion about creating correct 
prayer habits. What kind of bedtime prayers are 
best? What about prayers at morning, when one 
is refreshed and ready to face a busy day? What 
can parents do about praying with the family, 
other than by saying grace before a meal? What 
use can be made of the simple, spontaneous 
prayers that can mean much to a child? How im- 
portant are sentence prayers? How helpful are 
short, impromptu prayers throughout the day? 

In closing: Here would be an excellent time to 
call for several sentence prayers from the class. 
The instructor should then close the session with 
his own prayer of rededication for the group. 

Looking ahead: Ask each member to be ready 
to discuss the home as a vital force in the com- 
muity. 





A Vital Force in the Community 
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By EDWARD D. STAPLES 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: Colossians 3: 12-17; 4:15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson in Adult Student and the scrip- 
tural background. Decide upon your best method 
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of getting these problems before the class. You 
will want them to become familiar with what is 
happening in your community. As suggested at 
the close of the last lesson, you might ask several 
persons to get the facts for you. This will involve 
persons to get the facts for you. Some communities 
have an information service in connection with 
their public library. 

If you have not asked someone in advance, you 
might prepare some charts or graphs that would 
show what is happening in your community. One 
might show the increase in the birth rate, another 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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the changes in the birth rate and divorce rate, and 
a third chart might show the rise or fall of delin- 
quency. You may want to look at the housing 
problem. Are there substandard homes in your 
town? Get as many facts about your community 
as possible, but remember, the purpose of this 
session is not just to discover the facts but to look 
at the family’s relationship to the community. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. How does our community affect our families? 
II. What is the parents’ responsibility? 
III. What is the church’s opportunity? 


To BEGIN 


It is suggested that you begin by reviewing the 
statement of purpose for this unit. State briefly 
the titles of the previous sessions and the relation- 
ship of this session to the total. 

You might then review the biblical material 
and call attention to the many changes that have 
taken place in community life since the days of 
Jesus. Remind the class that some of the same 
basic problems still exist: housing, health, delin- 
quency and crime, education, and the effect of 
nonreligious members of the community upon 
church members. 


How To PROCEED 
I. How does our community affect our families? 


After laying the background briefly you might 
look at the effect of life in your community upon 
the family. Hear the reports and, as each is given, 
ask, How does this affect our families? You may 
wish to list on a blackboard the community prob- 
lems that affect family life. 

There are some excellent illustrations in Adult 
Student. You may prefer to illustrate with local 
situations. If you watch the paper, you will doubt- 
less find examples of delinquency, crime, housing 
studies, etc. Watch your television or listen to 
your radio and ask yourself, What will this pro- 
gram do to our children? Out of this study may 
come a desire to work out an evaluation sheet. 
Ask members to evaluate selected programs. 


II. What is the parents’ responsibility? 


To open up this discussion you might divide the 
larger group into groups of four or five persons 
and ask them to discuss this question, bringing 
their replies back to the group. 

Another approach would be to mimeograph the 
following suggestions for individual action in a 
community. These suggestions came from work 
groups on “The Family and the Community” at 
the last National Conference on Family Life. 

Persons have community responsibilities to— 

1. Become members of school boards, social 
planning councils, youth commissions, etc., where 
Christian leadership is needed. 

2. Support known Christian leaders. 

3. Participate actively in PTA. 
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4, Learn the process of “infiltration” in the com- 
munity, and then uphold the standards of Chris- 
tian living to which we adhere. 

5. Support community efforts to meet family 
needs; (a) child guidance centers, (b) good wel- 
fare programs, (c) family counseling programs. 

6. Co-operate in sponsoring community-wide 
programs on family life. 

7. Develop techniques of good community rela- 
tions: (a) well-written news releases about 
church work, (b) consistent effort to keep people 
aware of church programs in the community. 

8. Participate actively in Community Chest, 
not only to see that money is raised, but that it 
supports worthy causes. 

9. Understand school needs, study school pro- 
grams, teachers, etc., and work toward good 
schools in every regard. 

10. Help improve recreational, health, and 
other community programs that are conducive to 
good family life. 

11. Learn about United Nations and UNESCO. 

12. Write letters of commendation as well as 
criticism to producers of TV programs. 

13. Set higher standards for the family than 
those in the community, perhaps by supplying 
the child’s needs through substitute activity. 

14. Encourage the church to become more fam- 
ily centered. 

15. Co-operate. Correlation of home, school, 
and church programs in some communities has 
been achieved through community councils. 

16. Understand special teen-age needs. 

17. Give vocational guidance both in school and 
church. A Career Day in church, for example, 
will give service and mission values that may not 
be offered by Career Day in school. 


III. What is the church’s opportunity? 


Your class is an important part of the church 
and therefore can have influence on community 
affairs. Consider some of these ideas: 
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1. Have we a program of parent education in 
our church so we can help our parents in their 
understanding of their children? 

2. What help does our church give to youth in 
preparing for marriage? 

3. Do we as parents support the PTA and 
other groups concerned about the welfare of our 
community? 

4. How can we encourage our radio and televi- 
sion stations to have programs of parent educa- 
tion and use only the best programs for children? 

5. Do we need a community co-operative nurs- 
ery program? 

6. How can we, as a class, evaluate social is- 
sues? Should we have a committee to alert us to 
community problems that need our attention? 

7. Can we, as a family or as a church group, 
commend those who take constructive leadership 
in our city council, school board, police force? 

8. Should we assure our minister that we are 
back of him in any move for community improve- 
ment? 

Discussion of these questions should alert 
members to community needs and prepare them 
for action. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


There are additional questions for discussion in 
Adult Student. 


In CLOSING 


Review the class discussion of problems and 
possible solutions. Emphasize our dual responsi- 
bility as individuals and as members of the group. 

As a closing, use this well-known prayer of 
Francis of Assisi: 

“O Lord, our Christ, may we have thy mind 
and thy spirit; make us instruments of thy peace; 
where there is hatred, let us sow love; where 
there is injury, pardon; where there is discord, 
union; where there is doubt, faith; where there is 
despair, hope; where there is darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, joy. O divine Master, 
grant that we may not so much seek to be con- 
soled as to console; to be understood, as to under- 
stand; to be loved, as to love; for it is in giving 
that we receive, it is in pardoning that we are 
pardoned, and it is in dying that we are born to 
eternal life. Amen.” 


ra—~—-The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: As we view the home as a vital force 


in the community, keep in mind the point that 
one of the obligations of a truly Christian home is 
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to serve as an influence for good among those peo- 
ple who surround a home in any community. 

Preparation: Note the “thought starter” ques- 
tions listed at the close of today’s lesson. Prepare 
as fully as you can the answers to those questions. 
Be as specific and concrete as possible. 

To begin: Open the discussion of the lesson by 
asking, What is the responsibility of the home in 
regard to teen-age delinquency? Bring out such 
problems as reckless driving, drinking, loose 
morality in a community. How can a home cope 
with these problems on a community level? What 
are the solutions? Refer, if possible, to recent local 
problems relating to delinquency or some other 
social evil closely tied to the home. 

How to proceed: Attempt to focus the discus- 
sion on the class itself. Show that these are prob- 
lems that we, here and now, must try to solve. 
These are not remote problems to be met by 
someone else at some other place some other time. 

Ask, What should we do about minority groups 
whom we may, because of prejudice, regard as 
“inferior”? What was Jesus’ attitude toward such 
people? (Remind the class of Jesus and the 
Samaritan woman. Recall, too, the story of the 
good Samaritan.) Raise the point, How can we 
work with others, not of our group or color or 
doctrine, in solving community problems? 

Today’s lesson proposes that one’s home should 
be “lived in” to the extent of sharing it with oth- 
ers, such as with people who may be lonely or in 
trouble. How far should we go in such sharing? 
(Jesus set no limits on his sharing.) 

Ask the class, In what ways can parents instill 
in their children an awareness of civic and moral 
responsibility? How can a busy mother or father 
spend sufficient time with the children to establish 
these desirable attitudes? In getting an answer to 
the above question, encourage the members to 
refer to examples from their personal experience. 

In a general discussion of this type, some may 
tend to stray from the main point. Keep the talk 
moving around the idea that a good community 
rests ultimately upon good homes and that Chris- 
tian homes can supply the strength needed. Call: 
upon some of the heretofore silent members for 
comments, and don’t permit the discussion to be 
dominated by a few vocal members. 

In closing: Sum up the lesson by redefining the 
home. Recall that Christianity means action, and 
that a Christian home, therefore, must be militant 
against community evils. Remind the parents in 
the class of their duties toward their own children 
as well as toward other young people in their 
community. Stress the one-ness of mankind in 
God’s sight, and ask that all resolve to create a 
home so founded upon prayer that it becomes a 
positive force for good. 

Looking ahead: Suggest that the members be 
ever mindful of the potential power of the home 
as they consider problems in future lessons. 


Adult Fellowship Series 








Resources for ADULTS 





EPWORTH NOTES 


Epworth Notes is the small, 
pocket-size edition of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series. 

The writers for this quarter are: 
Thomas F. Chilcote (April), su- 
perintendent of the Abingdon Dis- 
trict, Abingdon, Virginia; R. P. 
Marshall (May), editor of the 
North Carolina Christian Advo- 
cate; Stella Ward (June), dean of 
English at Lambuth College. 

The Scripture lesson appears in 
both the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions. The lesson 
treatment comes in seven one-page 
readings for each week. 


ADULT STUDENT 


The International Lesson Series 
for the April-June quarter studies 
the Books of Exodus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, and 
1 Samuel. The topics are “Israel 
Becomes God’s People” (4 lessons) 
and “Living as God’s People” (8 
lessons). 

The Adult Fellowship Series 
during this same period studies the 
topics of “Make Your Home Chris- 
tian” (4 sessions), “Christ the 
Church, and Race” (the national 
missions study theme for this year, 
4 sessions), and “The Care of the 
Mentally Ill” (5 sessions). 

Articles of particular interest 
that will appear during this quar- 
ter are “We Are Just Human .. .” 
by Bishop J. W. E. Bowen (May) 
and “Alternative to Disaster” by 
General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley (June). 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The series of lessons on “Liter- 
ary Prophets” is concluded in the 
April-June quarter. The author is 
Walter G. Williams, professor of 
Old Testament at Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver. Writer of “The 
Teacher With the Class” is again 
Mary E. Moxcey. 

This quarter’s lessons deal with 
the Book of Isaiah, chapters 1 
through 39, and the Book of Micah. 
The final lesson surveys the quar- 
ter’s study. 

Book reviews describe books for 
those who wish to pursue serious 
Bible study. On the back cover of 





the April-June quarter is a com- 
plete list of the topics studied in 
Adult Bible Course since 1954. 
Copies of these back issues are still 
available through The Methodist 
Publishing House. 


SOURCEBOOK 


Sourcebook is a quarterly hand- 
book for leaders of the Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. One 
section is devoted to Sunday-by- 
Sunday plans for adult groups. 
Suggestions are given for Sunday- 
evening use of study units that are 
not being used in the Sunday- 
school sessions. The Adult Bible 
Course, Adult Fellowship Series, 
or International Lesson Series may 
be adapted or expanded for study 
on Sunday evening. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


One of the main emphases of the 
April-June issue of Wesley Quar- 
terly is Easter. The poem by Grace 
Noll Crowell, “And the People 
Stood Beholding,” and the editor- 
ial, “The Road to Discovery,” 
should provide new meaning and 
inspiration for readers. 

Another important occasion ob- 
served this quarter is National 
Family Week, May 4-11. Margaret 
Applegarth’s article, “It All Begins 
at Home,” offers some splendid 
ideas relating to this observance. 

Supplementary material for this 
quarter’s lessons will be found in 
Horace R. Weaver’s “When Israel 
Was in Egypt’s Land.” Dr. Weaver 
recently traveled in Egypt, and in 
this article he shares some of his 
observations. 

The treatments for the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series were prepared 
by Ward Redus, associate professor 
of religion at Southern Methodist 
University. 


LECCIONES CRISTIANAS 


This quarterly contains treat- 
ments of the International Lesson 
Series translated into Spanish. It 
is planned for use by Spanish- 
speaking adult classes. Teaching 
helps are included in each issue. 
The first issue of this periodical ap- 
peared in October, 1957. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Bible Lessons for Adults and 
Bible Teacher for Adults are 
closely related. One is the student’s 
and the other the teacher’s quar- 
terly, designed for use in rural 
churches. They present the Inter- 
national Lesson Series with the 
Scripture printed from the King 
James Version. 

Dr. Russell Hoy has developed 
the lessons in Bible Lessons for 
Adults. In the current issue are 
these articles: “God and My 
Church,” “Homes Develop Lead- 
ers,” “Reaching for Beauty.” 

Dr. Albert William Martin has 
written the teacher’s helps in Bible 
Teacher for Adults. These articles 
precede the lessons: ‘“Easter’s 
Meaning,” “Obedience to God,” 
“The World Methodist Confer- 
ence.” 


RESOURCES FOR ADULT 
GROUPS 


The publication formerly known 
as Brace Up Your Minds is acquir- 
ing a new title with the 1958-59 
issue: Resources for Adult Groups. 

The new title is more descriptive 
of the purpose and contents. Adult 
leaders and group members will 
find this to be an invaluable aid 
in planning for their program for 
the coming months, as it lists all 
the adult courses approved by the 
Curriculum Committee of The 
Methodist Church. 

Resources for Adult Groups may 
be ordered (free) from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 


MATURE YEARS 


If someone asked you what one 
change you would most desire to 
make if you could relive your adult 
life, how would you reply? The 
April-June issue of Mature Years 
reports on the replies of more than 
forty older adults. 

Some of the other stimulating 
titles in this issue are: “Prepared 
for a Journey,” “No Pills Needed,” 
“Arthritis: Facts and Fantasy,” 
“Miracle on Three Hills” (story), 
“Glamor in Silver,” “What Are 
You Getting Into?” and “Wesley’s 
Chapel.” 





NATIONAL FAMILY 


Weex..(May 4-11) 


and 


“CHRISTIAN HOME 


Go Hand in Hand.. 


EVERY WEEK is family week with The 
Christian Home. No other publication 
can meet the day-by-day need of Chris- 
tian parents of children from birth 
through teens for Christian answers to 
their problems in family living. 


This fine magazine provides the con- 

necting link in the church-family relationship as it 
offers the Christian viewpoint on all subjects of 
family and parent concern. The Christian Home 
stimulates active pregram participation among pres- 
ent church members and encourages new families 
to come into the circle of church activity. The Chris- 
tian Home provides guidance and inspiration with 
which to build the strong family life so necessary to 
Christian living. 


The Christian Home contains authoritative, prac- 
tical articles, presented by prominent educators, 
counselors and clergymen. These articles impart 
valuable information and advice on typical family 
problems, and help parents guide their children 
through all phases of growth. 


To help the family grow together spiritually, The 
Christian Home offers a devotional section with Bible 


readings, inspiring poetry, graces and songs for 
family worship every day of the month. The valuable 
Study Guide for Parents is based on timely articles 
each issue. 


The Christian Home also brings good, wholesome 
entertainment into the home with its short stories, 
poems, puzzles, and recreational plans. 


During NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK—and every 
week of the year—turn to The Christian Home for 
guidance and inspiration in family living. 


50¢ per quarter 
Individual subscriptions to home address 
$2.50 per year 


In quantity to churches 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Dallas 1 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 


Cincinnati 2 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 








